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TO THE 

RIGHT HONOURABLE 
EE DW AR D, 
| Lord Viſcount Conws :yand Kilulta, 

AND | 
One of his Majeſties moſt 
Honourable Privy-Coun- 
cal for Treland: 


Right Honourable, 


Emperours of Chriſtendom accepted + 

of a Flower, when it was preſented 

to him by one of his meaneſt Ser- 
wants: In the one is ſhewed his great 
A 2 Flite 


| Have read that one of the greateſt 


The Epiſtle 

Humility in acceptation 5 in the othex, 
ſingular Love and good Will, having 
nothing of more eſteem to preſent. And 
ſo it is with me: what I here offer at 
gour Honours feet, is to ſhew my good 
Will, by the g's nag of which, no 
Bonds-man is faſter chained, than he 
that is tyed by his own affeFions ;, a 
Captive of that quality ( by your many 


obligations ) I now am. 


—— 


The firſt of this Nature was begin long 


ſence, in your Honours Houſe of Ragly 
( Mr. Whitby ſetting the firſt motion 
01 foot, when 1 was Servantto the Right 
Honourable, the Lady Viſcounteſs Dow- 
ager, your Mother: however it happen'd 
to come abroad in an unpoliſhed ill 
ſhapen dreſs; yet the acceptance it found 
then, and the requeſt of ſome now, hath 
prevailed with me, once more to ſcan 
it over at vacant hours, to keep my 
ſelf from ſleep, ( as the Crane doth hold 
the ſtone in her foot) and to let it paſs 


again 


[1 


| 
| 


. 


Ee, OE 


————— 


 Dedicatory:. 
again into publick view. And ſeeing 
there doth' belong to: Perſons of Honour, 


from their Servants;Preſents of affeFion, 


elſe it would' be a'denial of any Grace or 
Bounty received” from them; I thought, 
at this time, I could do no leſs then offer 
it where of” moſt right it doth belong 5 
ot that I think it worthy your Honours 
turning an Eye ( to look on it ) from 
thoſe more profound Studies of Divinity, 
Philoſophy, and the Mathematicks,which 
you are ſo well acquainted with: nor 
from your more weighty and publick 
Concerns :: But in hope of your Honours 
favourable acceptance, which will be 4 
ſufficient ſupport againſt any malevolent 

pec#- whatſoever. The little Cock-boat 
being [aff in the main Ocean, when it 
is hoiſed into a tall Ship; and ſo may 
[ be free from Storms by your Honours: 
ſhelter, or elſe I know not where to An- 
ehor: However, I know things of this 
nature are but as. a Lottery, and there- 


A'3 fore 


fore amongſt the reſt I caſt in mine. I 
now only crave nos; # for my Preſump- | 
tion and Prolixity ; praying for the. in- 
creaſe of your Lordfhip's. Honour, and; 
xl other things neceſſary, 1 remain. 


Your Honours obliged,” 
and moſt obedient Servant, 


at your Command, 


Will. Hughes: 


To. 


| 
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READER 
,  Courteaus Reader, ; | 
w T is the baying of the Philoſaphers, that 
- thoſe ing Erol call to be . 
-' taught and maintained, which in the 
Common-wealth ' are { molt profitable | 
and .neceſlary*: According to which Opi- 
nion,; - it we.conſider -how:profitable many 
Acts of Husbandry haye been-to the Com- 
mon-wealth, I think it neceſſary that this 
of Vines ſhould be made publick : For as 
Seneca, Cato, Varro, ' Columella, ' &c. do 
affirm, the. planting of Vine-yards hath 
been more gainful than 'any other A& of * 


Husbandry:whatſoever. 


And it being manifeſt by Mr. Hollnſhed, 
Cambden, &c. that there have been plenty 
of Vine-yards in England heretofore;' and 
it 1s very well known to many, that there 
are naw in. Kent, and other places ot-this 

A4 Nation, ', 


To the Reader. 


Nation, ſuch Vine-yards.and Wall-Vincs: 


as--produce great. ſtore of. excellent. good 
Wine. 


_ For which reafon, I think it not imper-. | 
Linent to {et down, as plain and orderly as. 


I canj a wiy how'we may of:pur Emi 
Grapes purcha(&a-very-good 3 agg 6 


the rather, for that I find the ſame to be- 


pothble by my own experience's and allo 
conſentaneous to. Reaſon, by that inevita- 
ble Argument fer down by Mr. Barnaby 
Goope; 1n his Book of Husbandry, -and by 
his Argument which he draweth from the 


fame Latitude of the Pole wherein we are, 


and under which there be found beyond 
the Seasmoſt fruitful Vine-yards, and which 


do'yeild both good and ' pleaſant Wines; 
as about Backrach, Colin, Andernach, and. 
diyers other places in Germany, which have, 
as he affirmeth, (and alſo others ) the ſame- 


Latitade- and Diſpoſition of the Heavens 
that wet haye;. whereby is ſufficiently-con- 
fured that common. received' Opinion a- 
gainſt- our Climate, that. it is not hot c- 
nough- for that: Plant : Nay, he proycth 
farther, that the-wideneſs to the South, is 
not altogether the cauſe of Good W ines, as 
appearcth,in that you. haye.about Or/eance 


great. 


| 
| 
| 


To the Reader. 
great ſtore' of good and excellent Wine 
whereas, if you go to Bruges, Wo days 
journey farther- to | the South, you ſhall 
finda Wine not worth the drinking : the 
like is proved between Paris and. Barliduke, . 
and diyers other places. - | "75 24420 

For. theſe and many : other reaſons, I: 
have juſt cauſe tocomplainof the ignorance - 
of our People in this kind, who do:moſt 
unjuſtly lay-their-wrongtul accuſations up-: 
on the Soil, which. truly: may be removed 
on themſelyes.; for whereas in- Paſture or - 
Arable Ground, .they never -look for. any 
great increaſe without all rhe due-'and.ne-- 
ceſlary-circumſtances of Husbandry be-per- 
formed.to the ſame; yet in Vines only they 
expe a plentitul Harveſt, orelſe they con- 
demn the Soil; .although they beltow no 
other manuring, .proymng.,.qr ordering. of | 
them, but only cut-or proin them 1n the 
twelve days, and that -very careletty; and 
without” due regard  reſpeQively had as 
ought to be. - XI 

Furthermore, I aq very. well affured* 
that Plants by- continuance of :time and 
good ordering. once- made. familiar with : 
our Soil and Climate, are proſperous, and - 
yeild great ſtore of Fruit. - | 

A J; The. 


To the Reader. 


The firſt part of this lictle Book being - 
the German way, I have in this ſecond E- 
dition placed. firſt of all by. it ſelf,” as being 
the beſt, and in mine opinion claiming the 
precedenty, becauſe the maſt part of it is . 
altogether unknown to this Nation; for I. 
never {aw any- the -leaſt 'mention of- it in 
any Engliſh Book, except- in. the firſt 
Edition. 

This Method in planting was. uſed by 
that experienced Gardener M. K. deceaſed ; - | 
who for the {pace-of xwenty: years, praCti- 
fed the fame 1m his own Country, Germa-- 
my; and about the year 1632. he came over 
wo Er7g/and,- and. praiſed the ſame here. 
for about the ſpace of twenty fix years; - 
That is to ſay, till the year 1658; from 
whoſe own mouth I turned irourt of High-, 
Datch into Engliſh ; my ſel{-having- the 
laſt fix yeats ot his time been an Obſerver 
- __ Proceedings and -Operations of that _ | 

ind, 

And fince that time, having-been in 
many parts of Eng/and, as- alſo in other 
places elſewhere; I have in-the ſecend part 
-of this enſuing Diſcourſe, according to-my 
own Obſervations and Experience , (et 
down the beſt and moſt rational way of 
. planting 


| To the Reader. 

platiting Vines 4 I ever yer did feepra-+ 
Ctiſed, .cicher by the French or Enghyp = - 
ſo; that whoſoever delighteth, in - the -- 
ſame as I have done, -may, uſe- which : 
way. picaſeth him beſt \ or chat he finds . | 
__ proſperous and . agrecable to. Reg-... 
On... 

So then , this :enſuing Diſcaurſe be- -. || 
ing .well underſtogd , is all..that..is 'ne-:-. 
ceflary*: for the". planting and bringing -- | 
up cither -of a Vine-yard or Wall-vines, ._ | 
and the - producing ſtore: of Grapes, of : 
which may be made / good Enghhh Wine, il 
which -is moſt agreeable - ro our . Canſti--. 
tutions ,. as may. be proved : And I do-., 
heartily wiſh, that. ſome; - indned - with, '; i 
more yolubility-of Fongue, and fagacity--- |þ 
of, Wit than. my, ſelf, and having more. - {f 
time; to. ſtudy than. I have, (who- as-.; |} 
the Dogs - in;- Ni/4s can: take . but: now. - 
and. then - a ſnap ) would take the! pains-.. || 
to; give.a Deſcription , of the ; Vertues . |} 
of, Enghſh Wines ; that all thoſe, who -. 
by - their | Induſtry -.. have obtained this-., 
Nectar ,- may + know: the . molt  proper.-- 
ule of-:the ſame, and by what -reafon --- 
it doth: moſt correſpond with our Nas. 


rures. . 
This. - 


To the Reader; | 
-* This Reader I delire thee to: excuſe | 
the rudeneſs of: the Language, and: the: 
feverat Faults thou meeteſt+ with ; and 
however, accept of my good Will, who 
have not written - ad oftentationem : if ei- 
=_ pleaſe or. profit thee, I. have my 

clire, 


WW. ill. Hughec.. 
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Compleat Vine-Yard. 


CHAP :L 
]- viewing the many Trees and Plants 


of the Garden, I have more ſeriouſly 
caſt my Eye on that excellent T ree the 
Vine; eſpecially for the propagation thercot, 
which by good Tight challengeth the So- 
verignty ; It being a Tree of the 
Sun, or as a Learned Writer calls Vr: . 
it, a Plantof Lite; who ſaith (treat-+ OE 
ing of the Juyce of the Grape) that it dit- 


fereth from the T ree of Life in Pa- 
Of the ex- 


. tle 
that they ſo much reſpond in Na- = = f 


ture, as that they augment radical _ 
hear, which is the way to extend Lite. 


Yetalthough it be called a Plant of Lite, 
| B miltake 


(2) 


of the jife miſtake mc not: 19 ſpeak rigo-. 
O 


Vegeta» Toullyy I-carmot allow Plants or 
bles, Vegetables of any kind to have 
life ; they are not ſe moventia, 
they haye nota principle of motion inthem, 
but onely a vegetative ſpirit or lifez and it 
is the operation; of outward Agents upon 
then, as the Earth, Water, Air, Sun, 
Oc. which ſetteth the motion on Foot, by 
which they increaſe and grow; and fo near- 
Iy imitate the motions of Lite in Animals, 
whoſe beginning is from within. 


Of theTiee What the Tree of Lite in Para- | 


of Life in diſe was , or the Fruit thereof, 
Paradiſe. we know not ; ſome ſay an Ap- 

ple, ſome arc of an opinion it was 
2a Plantan, or Bonano; who think ſo (I fup- 


pole) from the largeneſs of the leaves theſe 


Treesbear;ſomeot which leavesare four foot 


leaſtbroad ; asinthe Indies (wherethey plen- 
titully grow )Thaveoften meaſured: and they 
arenowcalled by many, 4dams Apple-trees. 

Some there are who think 


- Fr f- that the forbidden Fruit was a 
fruit. Figg 3 ſome think that it was . 


that ſort of Fruit, which we com- 
monly call Apple ; but of what ſort, is un- 


certain : * 


| 190g, andrwo Foot oreighteen inches at the | 
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certain : others think it was ſome more de- 
licious Fruit. Let it be what ic will, it is 


' not what we intend to tr bur it ſufſi- 


ceth us to know that there iS Plant uſed 
in Husbandry more fruitful and morecom- 
modious then the. Vine; not only for the 
beautifulneſs and goodlineſs of the Fruit, 


- but alſo for the eaſineſs ithath it growing, 


whereby i refuſerh not almoſt any kind of 
Country in the World, except ſuch as are 
extreamly ſcorched with the _ 

burning heat of the Sun ; as for , Extream 


' inſtance, in the Indies, I do not 4 7 


; tream Cold 
remember that ever Idid ſee any hurtful to 


row within the extent of ſeveral the Vine. 
ces, either on this fide, or 


| beyond the Line or Tropick : nor do they 
| Proſper where it is extreamly cold, and 


that cold continuing great part of the year, 


| as in moſt Countries that lye far to the 


North; but in all moderate Climates and 
Countries, the Vineproſpereth very well 


.1n the plain and Champion ground, and 


alſo on the Mountain and Hilly ground 
likewiſe ; it profpereth well in | 
ſome ſtrong gronnd, and fo it = 
doth in the mellow ground alſo; Fine wilt 
andoftentimes in Dk ground, proſper. 


2 as 


= 
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as in the fat and foggy ; and in the dry it 
proſpereth much better than in the moiſt; 
yea, and 1 ny places in rocky and gra- 
velly Grou it groweth abundantly and 
moſt plentifully. However, in this our 
Country, by reaſon the Sun hath not alto- 

ether ſuch a powertul Influence as to pro- 


uce rich Wine, we are more choice in 


the eleCtion of our Soil, and the ſcituation 
of our ground for this purpoſe of planting 


of Vines, which ſhall be our ſubſequent 


Diſcourſe in the next Chapter. 


CHAP, IL 


I, T\lrſt then for a Vine-yard, let us con- 
ſider the ſcituation of our Ground ; 


and if we intend to be curious | 


—_— therein, it ought to be on the 
Vine-xard, fide of a Hill, lying ſhelving to- 
wards the South or South-Eaſt 


part. 
2. Secondly, almoſt any fort of Ground, 
6 dſo lying) provided it be not ve- 
SHY Ty coldorwet, ſpungy or ſpring- 
ary tho —_—_— (Imean {uch where- 
Vine. in Springsdo ariſe) may be made 
choice for the purpoſe. 


Thirdly, 


| 


CE —_—_ 
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Ft ba. | we 
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carried away $200 ee diing this-ground 


KL 


Thirdly , having thus made choice of 
ground, you ought to fence 1t 


"towards the North-weff and Of the few * 


cing aVine- 


North-eaſt-ſide, with a Palecloſe- ,,,q. 

joynted, or a Bank, or Ditch, 

or more properly a Brick-wall, or {uch- 

like Fence, to keep oft, as muclr as may 

be, the cold Winds that may be hurtful 

thereto. s 
Fourthly, you ought to clear this place of 


| Buſhes, Stones, Rubbiſh, or what elle is 


likely to be offenſive or troubleſome. 
Fifthly, itmuſt be laid level oreven, ei- 
ther by bringing in of Earth, or 
elſe by abating one place to raiſe #oaVine- 
another ; ſo thar it may lye 3 ſoul 
ſloaping down almoſt as the flat fore; be 
{ide of a Houle. planted. 
Sixthly,. it muſt be digg'd 
deepto raiſe good ſtore of Mould; and all 
the Turt being ſhook or ſhaken up, and 
laid rogether, D that, if pothble, it may be. 
burnt on the place, which will be much 
advantagious G the ſaid ground : but in 
caſe it be ſuch kind of Land that cannot 


- well be uſed in this manner, let the top of 


the Turf (ifany be) bepared offthin, and- 
very 
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What ding yery well with good rotten dung, 
_ * asof Ox, or Cow-dung, or 
-yard. , 

Hoggs-dung ; or for Sandy 
ground Sheeps-dung is very 
good ; and it your ground be more cold, 
Pigeons dung is excellent for the ſame: and 
other ſorts ofdung may be uſed, asſhall be 
thought good, and as experience will beſt 
inſtruct; 
7. Seventhly, being well dung'd, as is 
faid, you nwſt digg a good depth to turn 
in the dung ; which for this pur- 
When wo poſe, the beſt time is about Oc- 
- =o Ie tober, November, or December, 
that it may lye all, or moſt 
part of the Winter, that fo the Turf (if | 
any be) and the Dung may rot togettier, 
and become more gentle and mellow; that 
when the Spring draweth nigh, you ma 
Jay on it a little more good Dug, Or ran 
Earth, or Mould, in caſe you think your: 
ground not rank ous before, and then 
dig it again ; after all which, {ome do, 
to make it more fine, ſcreen or fifr this 
Mould all over ; which in mine opinion 1s. 
needleſs, unleſs. the Earth be very full of. 
Stones, or the like. 
Now haying thus prepared our Groen 
an 


»— 4 


(71 
and put ir in a convenient potter to be 
lanted, let me take leave to hint a little ar 
veral Opiatons concerning the ſame _ 
ration, betor I] deliver my own intend 
conception thereof. 


_—_— ts Py 


— 


CHAP. IIL 


MI I find of an opinion that Vine- 
plants, being brought hither from - 
ether Countries,will not proſper : 
but experience teacheth , that 
Plants of ſeveral forts (eſpecially \,ng Seas. 
from Germany) being brought o- 

ver, and made familiar with our Climate, 
they will profper very well in moſt forts of 
ground. 

Again, ſome ſay that the beſt AH to 
and moſt proſperous way to have "= ff <a 
Plants from» other Countries, is, Tu. 
to bring ſuch as have taken ſome tries. 
root in their Native Soil; place- 
ing them in the ſame Earth they growed 
in, to Keep them moiſt till they come 
here :' but this is not the way as we uſed, 
as willhere inthe conſequenttratation ap- 


pear. 
B 4 Vines 
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Vinesare alſo yerydiverſly dreſſed accord- 
| ing tothe faſhion of each Country 
hy i where they grow ; for they arc 
of dreſſing of dreſſed otherwiſein Spain than in 
Vines. Italy, neitherdo they dreſs them 
© fon Franceasin Germany; but 
every Country uſing their ſeveral manner, 
as is beſt known to them : and alfoin ma- 
ny parts of each Country they difter much 
in theſe kind of operations; not unlike to 
the Husbaridmen here in Erg/and, which 
in ſeveral Countries' may be ſeen ſeyeral 
ways uſed much different one from the 0- 
ther ; yea, in two Pariſhes in ſome places, 
next adjoyning the one to the other, they 
uſe almoſt quite contrary wayes in ordering 
taeir Land, and yet both uſing that way 
they find beſt, and by long experience to 
profit moſt. Ard fo it fareth with thoſe 
Husbanmen which plant Vine-yards, they 
ule the way moſt praftiſed, or that 15 beſt 
known to them, or that they think is moſt 
conlentaneous to reaſon, and agreeable to 

the place they live 1n; 

There are likewiſe different 
db rb ways of ſupporting of Vines, ac- 
porting of cording to Pliny and Columella ; 
Vines, tor (ay they ) the Vine =_ be 

Up» 
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ſupported five ſeveral ways. 1. It may be. 
faffered to tun upon the ground without ei- 
ther ſtay or prop. 2. It may be ſupported 
by any Arbour —_ ro fit under. J. 
By a Houſe or Wall-ſide, being nailed. 
thereto: 4. And moſt properly, in a Vine- 
yard, they have one prop {et for them to- 
climb up by. 5- They are ſupported by two 
or _ props, or by. a frame made for that. 
CE. 

mcrerhek Husbandmen are moſt. 
of them of an opinion, that theres a pecu- 
liar choice to be uſed in ſupport- _ _ 
ers for Vines, of what kind of _ ”_ 
Wood they ought to be z and har hur- 
with reaſon too :: for there being: ful to rhe: 
a Sympathy and Antipathy ' in **- 
Plants,they obſerve that the Nut- 
tree, Bay tree, &c. are hurtful: to the: 
Vine; but they adviſe to make ule of the; 
Elm, Willow, :Aſh, Poplar, Fig, Olive, 
&c. by reaſon of their homogencality with: 
the Vine. 
| - Beſides this, there is variety Of '8eteight> , 
' Wed in the heigthof the Body or - G4 a 
Trunk of the Vine-yard- Vines, <4 
according to experience, and (c- 
yeral ,opinions; for ſome cut away. all: 

B 5 3 
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to only. one ſtock, and that alſo they cut- 
within two joynts of the Ground ; ſore ler 
them grow to five, fix.or ſeven Foot high ;- 
ſome let twoor three grow up at one place, 
according as the Ground will bear ; others 
cut them at proining time cloſe ro the 
Ground, having left the Summer before 
a young-one, for to ſupply the room of 
that old one you cut away for the year fol- 
lowing, as I ſhall hereafter more largely 


declare. 

Difference There is alſo much differ- 
in cutting Ence uſed among Planters and 
out: of Vine-dreſlers, in the cutting out: 
Plants... of Plants, and: the manner af- 
terwards-of placing them in the Ground ;. 
but in this I only intend to {et down that 
manner- of- opcration, which I have {cen 
moſt uſed, and that to me ſeems to be moſt 
ealie and rational. 

There is alſo great difference, and vari- 
ety of Opinions concerning the digging 
and dunging a Vine-yard ; ſome ſay it 1s: 
- beſt co dig, or at leaſt ro hollow a little 
the Earth about the Vine every month, 
and {o to mould and dung them often.. 


Other 


Others lay,(which ſcems moſt of ;je _ * | 


reaſonable: ro me , according to dunging # 
our praQtice). chat it is ſufficient Vine-yard. 
ro dig and dung them but three 

times a year,, and that. too, between the 
tenth of Ofober, and the tenth of March, 
but I ſhall ſpeak more of this in the proper 
Months. 

As for weeding a Vineyard , it is ne- 
ceſſary at any or all times when 
there is Weeds in it, eitherto pull of Meds 
them up by the roots, as ſome 
Þ, which 1s the beſt way, orat 
c 


alt ro. cut them with a Hoove, or Hone- . } 
as ſome.call it, or ſuch like thing, fic for 


that purpoſe. 
ti 


nd that in ſame Countries they are 


- 


þ 


25.10. © 


they ſuppoſe) rhe beſt time, which (fay 


they) isthe Moon being in Cancer, Leo, | 


Scorpio, and Capricorn; but theſe 

are nigeties notworth the taking The beſt: 
notice of; oply the beſt time to 
gather. 3s, when we bave them 
molt ripe. 


la-| 
} 


| 


aVine-yard. - 


tune t) ga» } 


ther Grapes. | 
Ii 


ſo crjous in time of gathering their Grapes, . | 
I, ſerve tow c Sign. or Degree the- { 
Moon:1s.1n, .to-chule, 'if 1t- be poſſible (as. 


| of the ſeed 


[-12 -] | 
In former time there were ſome-(and as 
. Theararenow) who heldthat the grafting 
of Vines was a good way: whether it were 
a uſual practice, or onely a quaint experi- 
ment to try concluſions, Tknow 
Ofthegraft- not; . butthe beſt time (ſay they) 
ing of Vines. fox this operation is in warm wea- 
ther, when the winter 1s paſt; 
and when the Bud and Rind 1s naturally 
moved, and it fafe from cold; the which 
mightannoy both the Stock andGraft; for 
which purpoſe you muſt chule a warm day, 
| and no-wind, or as littk& as may 
| Berne” | be, ſhould be ſtirring; the Graff 
NY Vinzs, muſt be ' round and found, nor 
full of Pith, but of Buds, and of 
thick Joynts; the tenant thereof mult not 
excced 3 inches; and {mailand even'cut; 
and for: contluſion., *the Stock and Cleft 
muſt be well cloſed in with Clay and Mols 
or ſome other ſuch way which you frall 

find moſt convenient. * ne 
, s* = oe at rapes, of the 
= (5rapes, do and will pro- 
f ket duce Vines ; bur (in #long Lc 
and) when they are grown np; neither are 


they fo fruitful as otherwiſe planted 3" as- 


- one thus inveniouſly writeth. 


Ie 
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It is receiv'd that ſeed of Grapes being ſown, 
Bring forth degenerate Clufters, or elſenone: 
But Stocks being grafted, prove” a fruitful 


Vine, 
Whoſe pleaſing Berries yield 4 generows 
Wine. Mr. Qua. 


| Thus much concerning opinions, which 
if we ſhould draw out at length, and parti- 
cularly extend each ro ics utmoſt limits, it 
would be too long for this1ntendedbreyity, 
and I think ro no purpoſe. | 

Seeing then we have prepared our Ground: 
the next thing in order tobe diſcourſed © 
is, how to have fit Plants, and then how 
they ought to be planted in the Vine-yard; 
or Uewhere - which will be hinted ar in 
the-next Chapter, where I'intend to begin 
at Jamary, as being the firſt month, and 
proceed to December, ſetting down every 
Month's Obſeryations in ordex. as they are, 


. C 


CHAP, | 
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CHAP. IV. 
Obſervations in January. 


Whether the Hether the Vine were 


Vine. were | known, Or at leaſt in 


—_—_ requeſt betore the Flood, I cer- 
tainly know not; but 1a all like- 
Iyhood it was; I have great reaſon to think 


ſo, when I. conſider that the firſt Planter 


of it alter the Deluge, according to the ge- 


neral opinion, or that I rcad of, was Noah;; 


who (we find ) made it his firlt aft of Hus- 
bandry. after the Flood, to plant a Vine- 
yard, before any .other Fruit or Grain ; 


which makes me think. the excellency of 


the Vine was well known+to him by the (pace 


of almoſt ſix hundrea ycarsQbferyationss: 


+ and. that by his own long ex- 
The Fueef perience, he found the To Ce 
the Grape a WP; 

god Cordi- of the Grape to be a good OF- 


| 


al. dial, as we have great reaſon to- | 


conjecture, when we find his Life 
extended twenty years: beyond” the life of 
Adam, to long after Adams time, notwith- 


ſtanding the daily decay of Nature by a 


teyolution, or continual motion ; which 
without 


[15] 
without the taſte of this cordial Liquor, 1 
know not how: it: came to paſsthat Lite was 
ſo extended ;: bur Joubtleſ: theſe Confſide- 
rations were ſufficient motives and invita- 
tions for Noah to plant his Vine-yard. 


Of Planting- 


Now let' us proceed to what of planting 
we further intend, and: ſuppoſe young plants. 
that we have in this Month 
ſome Plants more or leſs ſent us from 
France,. Germany, or any other place, ei- 
ther newly cut from rhe Vine, or having 
already taken Roots. or provided we have 
here Engliſh Plants of our own ſtore, that 
we have a mind, as ſome others do, in 
this Month to plant them: in this Vine- 
yard; let your ground be marked outinthis 
order.z that is to ſay,. intowsa yard ſquare 
every way from Plant to Planr, 
having ready ſome good rank _ to ſet 
Mould or Earth of Meddow, or G1,,17 +» 
good” Paſture-ground ,. or ſuch- be planted; 
like Earth.. fifted, or otherwiſe 
clear'd from Stones, to put to the roots of 
your Vines, when you have madethe holes, 
and ſctthem in, and if your Plants be ſuch 


a$: 
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as have alteady taken root,cut away all ex- 
- cept three or four of the moſt 
principal roots, and ſo plant them 
about half a Foot deep, or more, 
ſloaping , the tops of- the Vine 

pointing up the Hill, leavin 

onely about a hand-breath of the top o& 
the Plant above the Earth ; and then be- 
ing ſo placed, letthe Mould be cloſed cloſe 


about-them. 
The name of the Vine. 


How the . 
\ root of young 
plants ought 
to be left, 


ofth The. Vine is called in Latin Vi- 
of -—»= my tis vinifera & ſativa or culta ;; 
" the Wild-Vineiscalled in Latin 
Vit SylveftrisVitis a Vino; but there 1s ano- 
ther ſort of Vine called Vitis Sylveftris, or 
Clematis urens & amara dulcis,or Labruſca, 
onely for diſtinCtion {ake. 
The Grapes themſelves, when 
en theyare drycd in theSun, arecal- 
IF" led in Latin Uve-paſſe & paſſute 
S$ols,Railins: the Kernels-of the Grapes arc: 
called Acivi, Thus Mr. Perkznſon. 
But in France and Germany, the Vine-- 
Gardners have names in their own proper 
' Tonuges.to diſtinguiſh every ſortof Grape;. 


| Whichwill be to no purpolc here to menti- 
| on.,. 


vv» ww Aa ., & % 
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on, neither, have we very great variety 
that proſper well ; however, the beſt, and 
ſuch as we ought to chuſe our Plants of, are 
the white Muſcadine, both the ,, ,,. 
lefler and the greater ; which are ,ames we 
very delightful Fruit, pleaſantin Fo di- 
taſte: and allo the red Muſcadine —_—_— 
Vine, whoſe Fruitis of two ſorts, 
ſome leſs, others greater ; of theſe Fadviſe 
to chuſe your Plants: there is alſo another 
white and red ſort of Grapes ; this is big 
Berries, and are fitly planted for variety, 
but theſe are commonly more harſh in taſte 
than the other : we have here likewiſe the 
Raiſen Grape, whoſe Bunches and Berries 
are uſually very large, of a-rediſh colour; 
but theſe ſeldom come to any great matu- 
rity. Here is the Frantinick, Vine, whoſe 
Fruit is yery pleaſant; and alſo the Parſl- 
Grape, more for ſhew and rarity than pro- 
fit: As for the Reniſh-wine-Vine, which 
we have frequently growing here , the 
Frujt thereof Gering come to good ma-. 
_ eſpecially in hot and dry\Summers, 
— al ney = hor _ are the ſorts of 
ines moſt vulgarly known | 

to us, of which GP gather form. On 
our Plants. And thus much Planes. 

| of 
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of the name of the Vine, and the Grapes: 


temlſelves, the Juice whereof we will men- 
tion 1 its more proper place. 


Of Proining: 


@f Preining. T1 Germany (and as we have uſed 
here ) they Proin not their Vines 


the firſt year ater they are planted, unleſs 
they are very thriving forward Plants; but 


onely break off ſome of the ſmaller Bran- © | * 
ches, leaving the Second ſuits, and ſo let: 


them remain till the\fecond year. 
rzme toproin and the laſt, rhey approve to-be 
in, the beſt time to proin the Vines. 


You may proin your Vinesin this month: 


(here )' provided you have good and ſea- 


2 ſonable weather; eſpecially towards the la-. 


ter part of this ſame month ; 1 mean not 


When ro Froſts: yet it is-more certain, as: 
prom your . (a 
Wines. experience hath taught, to ſtay 


'till the beginning of the next 


' month, and then proin them, as I ſhall 


there inſtru& > the reaſon rendred is this, 


that it is obſerved, that the earlier in the 


year a Vine is proined, as in December or 
Januar y, 


quarter ofthe Moon, 


much cold Winds and nipping' 


ka £4 © > TL7> 
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Fanuary, the earlier in the Spring they be= 

in to bud ; after which, ſometimes comes 
cold Winds and Froſts, and nips this ten- 
der bud, by which the Fruit may be ſpoi- 


led. 

In this month you may lay 
open the Roots of your Vines 
that have born Fruit, by digging 
away the Mould from them ; yer 
you ought not to dig it away ſo 


* Cloſe or deepas to looſen the prin- 


cipal Root : then they having 
lain open to air for acertain ſpace, 
and you. in the- interim having 
cut away the ſmall ſuperfluous 
Roots and Suckers, that are apt 
to-weaken the principal} Stock; 
by drawing nouriſhmentfrom it ; 
mingle the Earth with ſome good 
rotten dung, and lay it orderly 
to: them again : Pigeons dung, 
or Hens dung is very good : but 
theſe ſorts of dung muſt not be 


When to lay 
open the 
Roots of 
Vines. 


Not good to 
looſen the 
Root by dig- 
ging too 
much. 


When to cut 


laid very cloſe to the principal Stock, nor 
but ſhallow in the Earth, that the Rain 
may as it were ſoak it in by degrees. And 
indeed, - this is the beſt way for almoſt any 


fort of good dung to be laid. 


% 


The 
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To make a TheBloudofan Horſe,Ox, or 
| —-%y any other creature mingled with 
| bring forth. Pigeons-dung, and a little Lime, 
is excellent to lay to the princi- 
pal Root of a Vine; for, ſome ſay, it will 
make a decaying Vine to bring forth Fruit 
and Blofloms atreſh. 

The Bloud of Beaſts tempered 
To hafien 


the ripenzas with Lime (for without Lime the 


| oftheGraze. Bloud ingendereth great ſtore of 


Worms) is very good to be Jaid. 


|. to the Roots of Vines, both to make them: 


bear, andtohaſten theripening of the Fruit: 
to make them bear, apply it in February 
or March ; but to haſten the ripening of. 
the Grapes, apply it in 7:4 or Auguf. 

In ſome Ground, Urine ſomerimesput to 
; the Root of the Tree, doth abundantly 
- advantage, and cauſe them to fruftifie by 
its ſaline quality. 
| AlfoLime and good Dung mixed roge- ' 
| ther, being ſpread over the whole ſurface 
| of the Vinc-yard, and fo let remain for a. 
time, and then turned in, doth very much 
iaprove the ſame. This is the beſt way of 
- - Nercorizing ſome kind of Ground. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Y, 


February's Obſervations. 


Jy” traveling in many places Ofthe dec 
of this Nation, I have obſer- 
ved the decay and ruine of ma- 
ny very fine Vines, by reaſon herein. 
the owners thereof, or at leaſt 
their Servants, hayc wanted skill in any or- 
derly manner to proin the ſame z which 
ifthey had but had, their Vines might have 
laſted many years more to good uſe and 
urpoſe. To lupply all iuch as want Know- 
ſed e therein,I ſhall indeavour to be as plain 
as I can, in direfing them how to proin 


their Vines, of what kind ſoever they be. 
Of the proining of Vines. 437 


The ſureſt or ſafe&t way,-as _ 
1s before hinted, is, not to proin x} aograng 
your Vines till this month ; for jj tine, 
then the Spring draweth nigh, 
and the cold Winds and black Froſtsare al- | 
Moſt paſt, which otherwiſe might nip the - 
Bud and ſpoyl the Fruit. Th | 
e 
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The ſecond year, I mean whenthe Vine | 


hath been two years planted, you- may cut 
or proin them : yet Iadvile not to cut out 
any Plants for increaſe from theſe tender 
Stocks, but only take off the ſmaller Bran- 
ches, letting the moſt principal remain, 

In this ſecond year, you muſt expe&tbut 


a ſmall harveſt or increaſe ; yer poſhbly 


there may be ſome Grapes this year, as It 


ſometimes —_ 
| he third year, (and fo for- 


Cautions in wards) warily proin your Vines, 
Proving. leaving the choiceſt Branches, 
and them that ſtand moſt convenient to 
be left. In this third year ſometimes there 
happens a plentiful Harveſt , and great 
ſtore of Grapes : Now from this year you 


may atProining-time cut out Plants for in- 


reac. 
Cautions in Proining. 


Firſt then, ſome think it convenient to 
chufe ſuch a time, if ir may be, to proin 
in, when the Wind is South or South-wef 
for then it is ofren moderately warm. 

Furthermore, let the floop or lope place 
where you cut off your Branches, be left as 


much as you can towardsthe South: and the 
reaſon 


a as ah OS tro; brim in on an tin 


"1, ' © 
| reafon in this is, becauſe the Vine being a 
+|- tender porous Plant, the fubtle Northern 
cold Atoms do penetrate ſo much after 
cutting before the Pores are clo- Cold h 
ſed again, that ir is often great 70 #he Vme. 
injury to the Tree; inſomuch,;thatin Germany 
they do ſomerimes cover the ends of thoſe 
-chicfeſt Branches, newly cut, with aclinging 
paſte made for that purpoſe, to defend them 
from the injury ofthe cold. 

Cur not the little ſhorr ſprouts that ſpring 
forth at eyery knot or joynt toonigh ; but 
about a ſtraws breadth from the Branch or 
Bough whereon they grow. 

And in cutring of the great Sprigs (I 
mean the longeſt ſhoots or Branches, that 
proceed from the principal Stocks ) obſerve 
to cut them at leaſt a hand- yr rran- 
breadch above the knot or joynt, chesto 
next below the place where they feave, and 
ought to be cut, that is to ſay , 29 au 
between the two joynts. Ea 

| Noteallo further, that in this One 
time of Proining, you obſerve ;.;. 
to cut: off ſome old Branches, 


that you ſcebegin todecay (eſpecially Wall- 
Vines) ſomewhatnigh rothe Maſter-ſtock or 


Tree; andlet a young Branch grow up inthe 
room thercot. Ler 


L343] 
How faſt Tt not your Vines increaſe 
Vines eught reuch in height. in one year,bur 
Y My my onely a joynt or twoat the moſt 
&% inlength for the top Branches, 
eſpecially in a Vine-yard, is enough ; for 
if you let them increaſe much in a year, 
the Tree will want vigor ſufficient to pro- 
duce any ſtore of Fruit. 

Butin caſe you ſee any want or inſterſtices, 
(eſpecially in Wall-vines) you may let two 
or three Branches grow up trom one ſtock, 
or root, to ſupply that deteRt: yer, as I be- 
fore warned you, let them not increaſe too 
faſt in length, bur every year letting them 

row up a little more , as the Body of the 
Tree increaſeth in bulk, till it be ofa ſufk- 
cient height. = 

Neither leave very many Branches on 
the Body of the Tree ; for it you do, unleſs 
your ground be very well manur'd, they 

will not bring forth as they 

at goed fo 1oht; but in caſe they do 
3. bring forth , thoſe many Bran- 
ny Branches Þ1ing forth , thoſe many Bran 
en a Vine. Ches or Boughs will ſo debilitate 
the Vine, that the Branches 

will ſcarce come to perfeCtion ; but ſome- 
times half ofthe Berries of each Bunch will 


_ prove ſmall, and neyer come to maturity: 
In 
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1n Proining, how to chuſe and cut out your 
young Plants. 


Whenever you proin your Vines, 
chuſe here and there a Plant, as FA 
they will be beſt ſpared, after {,,c 
this manner : that 1s to ſay, cut youngplants. 
off the top of your Plant (the 
Plant being all, cxcept the but-end, -of the 
laſt years growth) at the leaſt an hand- 
breadth above the ſecond joynt from the 
old ſtock or bough from whence-ir grows * 
I mean, the Plant being choſen of the latt 
cars growth, muſt be cutout abour a Cu- 
it, or about a foot and half, of 16:3 
rwo foot arthe moſt in Jengeh); - 793 70.98 
onely - the; but-end: of- the Janto[pgnri1 
muſt be cur off in the old ſtock, wharlchgis 
which: was of the year afoxe-go- 17 |: © 
ing, and 1s now two yearso1d, as may:ca + 
lily be diſtinguiſhed. Now :tuppoſe. thele 
to be, Plants newly. cut out for increaſe,,as 
Jo 62 Pig Bu} oi I.24 h ru 
| DY W you.may per@1ve,tthatthoup- 
per chd ofthe Plant iscut between theirms 
10ynts it the youngeſt part, ind neartorths. 
joynt in the old. RE: 
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This is the beſt way of cutting out young 
Plants ; for being fo cut, they will take 


root the ſooner, ſtronger, and proſper the 
better, and. alſo bringtorth Fruit the ſoon- 


The bigneſs of theſe Plants 
The uſual Gpht to be towards the lower 


ar. 
And then having gathered ſo many 
Plants as you think you ſhall have occaſion 
to uſe, lay the butt-ends in .the earth, or 
mould. in any convenient place in your 
Garden or Vine-yard, to keep them moiſt 
and ſo Jetthem lyetill the next Month, an 
then. order them as I ſhall there inſtru& 


YOu.. . "1 2137 

And provided -your Ground want im- 
proving, and that it be out of heart, as the 
usband-man termeth ir, or doth now be- 
in to fail of its wonted Crops, asin other 
kind of Husbandry is perceived ; you may 
(incaſe of negleft before) lay ſome good 
Earthto the u roots of your Vines, 
asinthe nt Month Thaye ihſtruRed, 


10 1 | CHAP: 
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CHAP. YL 
Obſervations in March. 


N caſe of neceſliry, by reaſon of ſome 
great neglett of enants, or R___ 
moving from place to __ as by reaſon 
of Quarter-day in this month,it ofteh hap- 
peneth that the Vines are not yet 
proined, , eſpecially Wall-Vines: gf yr.jning, 
it ſo happen, you may 1n this 
month, before the tenth Gay, 7 of thebleed: 
adyentorero proin them, much ;,,,. ye. 
rather, and commonly with leſs ing ofines. 
myjury to the Vine, than to let it 
fo remain till the next year; al- 
though ir do ſomewhat bleed, or:glcet ; 


whichyou'may _— y by applying ſuch fuch 


nn * xa. tag 1 ſhall { do 
ce that glcereth , as et down in 
ecember, orin the larcer end thereof, 


Howto prepare and order your Plants which 
.." .y04 Cut out at Proining-tinre for rea 
23:28 furniſh your Vine-yard. 


\ The Plants which according, to :nftrw- 


ions 


( 28 } 


ftions before, being provided, and which 1 
adviſed you to pur 1ato the Earth, only to 
keep moiſt ; you may order in this manner. 
irſt, cut all the but-ends in the 

done = Joynt or Knot, as it were in the 
to mabe y Middle of the Joynt, betweenthe 
# bundles. new and old -part.; I mean that 
of one years growth, which is.to 
| - bethePlant; and that of two years growth, 
| which I before inſtructed to leave at the 
time of cutting, on the lower end : yet cut 
it ſo in the ſaid Joynt, that you leave. a 
very little of the old part on the end ofthe 
un, and fo' the Plant will proſper the 
tter. 120" 


cut {mooth, and the tops remaining as they 
were at firſt cut in the middle between two 
Toynts, lay all the but-endsof all your Plants 
to the number of forty or fifty, it you: have 
ſo many, together, even in a bundle, or 
if you have more, in more bundles ; and 

the tops of the Plants remaining 


Of making (me onger, and- {ome ſharter, 


wp your 


Lins 5 for they: cannot be expected to 
bundles to fall -—— Ao ,for chat ſome Phnts 
plant inMay are longer between Joynt and 
« Jun®. Joynt. then others ate : I ay, 
your 


Thus the ends in the oldeſt part being | 


L093, 


our Plants being thus laid, tye them: in a 
undle, or if you have many, in bundles, 
binding themawith two. Withs, Twigos, or 
Bark of Free, or any ſuch like convenient 
ag C fir for that purpoſe”) realonably 

ard. | 

Now having thus handſomly tyed up all 
your Plants as isdireCted, dig a hole.in the 
Emth, in ſome convenient warm place in 
your Garden or Vine-yard, under ſome 
Brick-wall, Pale, or Houſe-ſide; where the 
Sun hath moſt powerful influence : This 
hole muſt be made a little deeper than the 
length of the Plants ; and then put thoſe 
fore-ſpecified bundles of Plants thus tied: 
intothe hole ( or if you have more then one 
bundle, which is the belt way, into ſeveral 
holes) the rops downwards; and then fill 
up: the hole with: good Earth 
round about them, ti} you have 0f the ma- 
filled it within a hand-breadth of &ns _ #he 


the top of the Buts, the Bur-ends Pec” xs Wo 1 


| — upwards :” then take plants, and 
d 


ſome Field-moſs, and lay over howto order 
and about the But-cnds-; and: 9" 

then the hole being: filled even | 
with the top of the bundle, lay ſome Sand 
and Eanth mingled together upon the Moſs, 


G4 all 
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all over rhe _ about a. anger length 
in thickneſs; bur let not the neither 
be laid on very thick : and being thus done, 
ler them there ſo.remain till Mayor June : 
and as for the fit time to take them up, 

| 


obſrye what isſaid in thoſe months. 
Now after this operation is 
When to performed. if in the interim the 
waterFines Seaſon fall out to be very':hot | 
and the beſt. and dry. ſo that you think theſe | 
A your: Plants may poſhbly want | 
moiſture ; then water them a. 
little with Pond-watcr,not Pumpor Spring- 
water, for thatis not o good ; pouring the 
water on' leiſurely, in the fame manner as 
it uſually diſtills by filtration, that: fo-the- 
Earth may imbibe it by little and little 
onely to keep it moiſt : And this .is the beſt 
way of watering any Flowers; for in pour- 
ing on much water at a time, doth much. | 
hurt to. Vines,andalſoto any:.choice Flowers | 
Now your young Plants are with good 
reaſon firſt thus planted, if we do but con- | 
ſider, 1. That the Mofs having imbibed 
the moiſture,” doth there continue it a cer-1 | 
ein ſpace,a9t'were inaSpunge. 2. The'hw. | 
an min ous. | 


LI _ - —_ 
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minousraysofthe Sun moderate- 
ly warming the ſame moiſture, The 
the Sand and Earth detaining 
theſe refleftions or irradiations, young plants- 
mult by that heat and moiſture «re fiſt 
of necethity cauſe a powertul in- m8 _ 
creaſe, and ſpringing'forth ; by pied 
which means,at the time of your 
taking themup, you ſhall find a root (al- 
though young and tender) ready grown; | 
of which you muſt be very carctul, (be- 
cauſe they are apt to be broken) that.you' 
ſpoil them not. But of this I-fhall farther: 
admoniſh you by.and by. | 


How to replant or remove thoſe Plants, or” 
young Vines, that have been planted in 
Nurſery, . or elſe-where, 4 year, ,or two” 
Years, Or more. 


Suppoſe now you have ſome” | 
young Vines or Plants, that have =. SITY 
been before planted in a Nurſery, pears (08 
or any other place , and have | 
there remained a year, or two, or three 
years, which now you would willingly 
replant, .or remove them into ſome ouhie: 
more - conyenicnt: place, as a: Vine-yatrd, 

C 4: or 
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Or under ſome Wall-fide, or the like; 
vou may in this month very fitly doit, and 
that with leſs danger then in the fore-going 
Months, ty reaſon that much of. the ex- 
treme cold is now palt. 

And provided that you arc to remove 
theſeyoung Vines into a Vine-yard,we will 
conclude that your Ground is already Jaid 
1h a fitting poſture, as it ought to be; and 
11 {uch good order, . asis before ſhewn you : 
And that you. have made all your Plants 
Oftaki ready ; I mean, taken them up, 
clog des and cut off as much of the top, 
| * as 1s required te bring: them to 
of marking the length of two Foot, or lets; 
out the and that you bave cut away all 
roo 9) but two or three of the principal 
mabing the Roots: This being done, ler us 
holes. then mark out our Ground , 

where each Plant is to be ſer, a 
vard {quare-eachfrom other; and then the 
holes being: made accordingly, as is-befere 
.direfted, {et in each of thele placesa Plant 
half a foot deep or more, long-ways {loa- 
ping, the tops pointing up.the Hill; and 
| -having ſome good Earth, or Earth and 
W - Dung mingled together, (the Plant being 

- jettp) fill up the hole: with the ſame, clo- 


lng 
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flag-it -2 little to the Root and 
Sem; : and leaving only a hand- 
bredth, or ewo at the moſt forth 
above Ground. 

The laſt Quarter., and the 
firſt of the Moon , is the beſt 
mime toremoye {uch Plants Pro- 


vided-the weathes. be good. and. 


{caſonable. 


Now togive my reaſon why I 


think.this a convenient diſtance 
for the Planting of Vine-yard- 
Vines, is, | 

Firſt, ccauſe you have acon- 
venient ſpace for paſſage.between 


. How to 
place your 
plants inthe 
Ground, 


The beſt 
time of the. 
Moon to re-- 
move 
Plants. 


The reaſon” 


"why Plants - 


are et at 
ſuch a di- 


ſtance. 


them, to mould and alſo dung them when 


occaſion is: 


Secondly.to howe or weed them as need! 


requrreth. 


hirdly, to proin them: in due ſeaſon. 


Fourthly, to ſet the Props. 


 Fifthly, to tye them-up'to the. Props, as 


1s neceſſary. - 


Sixthly, to- break oft the. ſuperfluous: 


ranches. 


Leaves and B 


Seventhly,. to -gather-the.Grapes when: 
they are ripe; and ſuch. other conyenicn»- 


ces'as are required... 


And now, leſt any ſhould miſtake my- 


C 5; 


meaning; 


C34 T 
meaning in what I have before ſet down; 


Ewill endeavout to make it- more plain by 
an Example or two. 


Example. 


Ef you havea piece of Ground Anexample | 
prepared, and-inſuch aform and EW wing 
poſture as is before ſer down, and pain. q 
that you have a.deſfire to have it 
planted after the German manner, (which: | 
is..this that we here declate, and I think 
inferiour to none) you. may gre theſeto_ : 
be rows ; and at each of theſe Cyphers or 
Marks ſhould be ſer a. Plant, ſquarely, a 
yard diſtance from each other. 
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*- And being fer at thisreafohable diſtance, | 
beſides the convenient paſlage along: the 
tows.,and dowrr between them, they-do not 
fo much incumber the Ground, and im-- 


poyeriſh the ſame, as 1{ they were ſet thicker | 
Or 


BT WHEL w_ 
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or cloſer one to another ; neither do they 


ſhade cach other ſo much, but that the Sun- 
hath a gra influence upon them, as: 

e Air a free paſlage, to advantage - 
- and forward the ripening of the Grapes. See- 


well ast 


"oy 2. _ : 

ey are planted a: yard or. Of therows 
more diſtance from each other FO ; 
both ways, as often you may ſec 7 : 
Cherry-trees planted in a Cherry-Orchard. 


—_— 


CHAP. VIL 


Aprils Obſervations, 


F for want of leiſure,or by reaſon of anyo-- 
thernegte&,you have not done what was- 
direfted tobe done inthe precedent Month - 


in ſuch a caſe of ' neceſlity, inthe 


beginning of this month you may Of planting... 
Plant, and perform all ſuch operations as. 
are there ſpecified, except Proining, which. 


cannotnow be done, by: reaſon the: Sap or: 
Vegetative Spirit moves ſo im- 


moiſture would ſoon run ourto its. #** Vine-: 


utter: ] 


| the Sap,*. | 
peruouſly: and fluently, that the gk” | 


Vine being wounded, its {ap or the decay of 


| 
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utter- ruine- and decay; as the Blood in: | 
Animals, wherein the Spirit, which is the 
Lite, conſifts, being once loſt, is the utter 
loſs of the Creature :' ſo isthere in the Vine 

a vegetative ſpirit , which if it 
_bigg withdraw it (elf from any part 
Spirit. or Branch, by reaſon of any ac- 
cident, or natural. obſtruQtion , 
fo that it become mortified , it preſent! 
remains-as it-1t were not of: the Tree ont 
though its parts ſtil] rouch the 
of the ac- next Branch to it ) and falls off | 
me paI5- from the ſame, as no more be- | 
longing thereto. 

And this-is not at all ſtrange,it we fur- 
ther conſider and obſerve in Man the na- 
eral Union of parts; that: things at the 
greateſt diſtance asalearned Writerſaith) 

may be united by one Spirit of 
Ut TiteaQuating them both ; and 
of theUri”- thatthe tormal reaſon of the U- | 
os of part nion that- is made between the 
parts of our Body, conſiſts not 
of the im-- /1, their continuity and touching | 
mediate a-- cn th butin the anima- | 
#ive ſpirit Of cach other, butin the anima- 
in mats tion ofthem by one and the ſame 
Spirit, which tyes them all toge- 
ther, Foryou ſce.the Loes have an _ | 
with: 


C37 ] 
with the Head, ( thoughat adiſtance)) not 
onely by the intervening of many parts 
that reach from the Toes unto the Head , 
but by the Spirit thar-is preſent in the far- 
theſt member, and gives the Head as'ſpee- 
dy notice of what is- done in the- remoteſt 
part, as if it were the next doar to the.Brain: 
and thisit doth without thealliſtance of the 
neighbouring parts that ſhould whifper the 
the grief of the Toes from one to the other 
till the Head hear; but without the leaſt 
trouble ro any of them, which do not fecT: 
their pain. 

[f you ſhould ſuppoſe therefore our Bo- 
dies to be astall almoſt ascan be imagincd 
no ſooner could the Head think 
of moving a Toe, bur preſently x#o _ 
it would ftir; and no ſooner guickmotion- 
could any pain befall themoſt di- of theSyirir.. | 
ſtant part; than the Head would | | 
be adviſed of itz- which muſt be by vertue 4 
of that ſpirit, which is conceived alike pre- || 
{ent to every 'part; therefore rhat. muſt be 4 
taken likewife to be the reaſon ofthat Unt- } 
on which is amongſt themall. Yer donor | 
allow that there is a ſenſitive Spirit. in | 
Vines; the very wood of which being ſim- 
fly. confidered in it fel, is of leſs value, 


fors i 
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for uſe. than any other Wood, no not ſo 


much as to burn ; yet by reaſon - 
- = of. of the excellency:. of its Fruit, it- 
| ps * may fitly be called the King of. 


all I rees. 
You may in thisMonth weed your Vine- 
yard,and do what elſe thereto you find by. 
ocular-obſcryation fit to be done. 


CHAP. V-ITILI. 


Mays Obſervations. 


And firſt, of the time when it « neceſſary to 


take up your young Plants which you ſet to- 
gether in the. holes. in bundles, in the: 
Month of March. 


\O know this, you muft firſt obſerve 

- the Vine-lcaves,that when their leaves - 
are pretty. broad , and {ome of them are 
turned towards a Grals-green-colour, then - 
1s it nigh the moſt convenient time to take 


them up, for then have they-ſhot forth, as. | 


you will find, andarctull of render Branch- 
es : bur you are here to conſider, that this 

doth not conſtantly happen,. neither doth - 
| | It 
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it alwiyesfall out, that.the Spring is ſo for- 
ward 1n the latter: end of this 
Month for you to take them up; Oft ating | 
the bundles 


- neither ought: itto bedone, un-' 


leſs ir be a forwardly Spring , 72m" 
and alſo theweather prove good ground in 
and ſcalonable. Burt for fur- March. 
therinſtance obſcrve;, it it be not : 
yet time to take them up,. the leaves ot 
other Vines will be but of abrowniſh-green 
colour ; bur if it be time to take them up, 
then many. of the:leaves of the V ine-trees- 
will be - turned of a graſs-green-colour ; {o- 
that ſormerimesrthe Spring isfo backwardly, 
that you muſt ſtay rill the begining ormid-- 
dle of the next Month, before they will be 
ready to be moved ; and being taken up, 
plant them-as I ſhall there inſtru you. 

Furthermore, you may obſerve, that if: 
your: Vines .be forwardly, you ought to- 
wards the latter end ofthis month 


break off ſome of the Leaves x Armagh 
where they grow too thick, and Tndbranch- 
allo ſome of the long Branches es. 

or Tops, (that- ſmall part, I 


mean; that isabove or beyond the Bunch) 


{o much of'it as will onely break off ſhorr, . | 1 


where they grow too thick, or two or three 
rogcther, 


together, as your reaſon will beſt inſtru 


you; for at this time they ought not to be 
cur,. but onely broke, which is much bet- 
ter; and in breaking, have a care that you 
break not off the young Bunches, which 
at this time are newly knit; for 

_ of in the hatter end of this Month, 
iy and the beginning of the next; 
the Vines-flower, by the which 

of a plenti. Pay be ghelsd or ſuppos'da fcarce 
-/ or ſearce OT plentitul Harveſt.: you-may 
Harveſt, allo break off now the young 
Springsthat come fromthe Root 

Of breaking Of- the Tree, if there. \grow up 
off the young more then you-would willingly 
Springſo have to remain, obſerving to 
| leave ſuch onely {ufficient to fur- 

'miſh thoſe places where they are: wan- 
ang ;'and as they. increaſe and. grow in 
length, ſo you ought to tve them up with 
Ruſhes, Sags, ſmall Wirhs, or ſuch like 
things, to-their props or ſupports ſer for the 
ſame purpole ; or-clſe nail them 


Of maili ens. 
f nailing up with piecesof hat leather, &c. . 


Vines. 


it cheygrow by a Houle or Walk. 

Now proviaci in this Month the ({cafon 
prove {oin all relpeQts to cauſe you to rake 
up-your.Plants,and to plantthemas is before 
ſhown 


[.4r] 

ſhown in March, in the replanting of othe? 
Plants, or as ſhall be hinred in the next 
Month ; and that then in the time of Plant- 
ing, and afterwards. the {ceaſon prove very 
hotanddry,you muſt waterthem : 
alitele, onely to keepthem moiſt, 29%"; 
not.ſo much as to keep them jr. "> 
very cold ; for then they proſper 

not fo well, by reaſon they naturally in- 


dure more heat then cold. 


ws 
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CHAP. IX. 
Obſervations in June. 


OV are we come to theſixth month 
June, wherein is. furthermore to be 
noted, in the firſt place, that if , 
the Seaſon or Spring until now 9'<n2w 
| your bundles 
bath remain'd backward, fo that of Plants. 
you have-not, as yet, taken up 
your bundle or bundles of Plants-you pur 
in the-Ground in March ;you ought now in 
this month to doit, all circumſtances before 
conſidered ; and your Ground being firſt 
prepared and made ready torto be planted, 
order. them aftcr this manner. 
Fuſt, 
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Firft, unbind nw bundle, and warily 
lants one from another, 


take apart your 
that you break not oft the Branches, now 
young and tender grown forth from the 


root of the Plant : having thus. | 


Hiwnodr done, break. oft all (if. there be 
your bundles more ) except two or three of the 
of Plants principal Sprouts of each Plant; 


er you then making your holes: ſquare.. 


ave taken 


them up. 8 IS ſhewn in March, plantthem- | 


in that order as is there cxpreſt : 


only this caution by tHe way let 
me give, that it: you have not a ſpecial care 


of thoſe tender Branches in placing them 
ou may withthe very weight of the mould 
reak them-;- which-will be- a+ great hin- 
drance and injury to the growth. and in- 
creaſe of the. Plant. 
And as in the precedent month, ſo in this 
pou mult not forget after rhis operation per- 


ormed. if ir be hot and dry weather, but 
a lictle to water theſe young 


Of watering, Plants, only to keep them 

moiſt; for T chuſe rather to 
mention one thing two or three times than 
you ſhould make any great negle&s by 
miſtake : And if the Vine or Vines happen 


roſtand fo, asthe too powerful heat of the- 


Sun 


— 
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Sun (which is ſeldom the fault here) offend 
the root by drying the Earth 

{ about it roo-much,, either of my _—_ 

| theſe ſmall Vines, or ſuch as oY I 
are grown to a greater pro- grought. 

ion, ' you May Prevent: it 
y the help of Boards, Stones, &c. 
Likewiſe if too much wet offend, falling: 

| from on high, as Rain, droppings from a 

| . 

| Houſeor Gutter; you may prevent it, by- 

| ſerting up of Boards, Stones, or. the. like: 
defence. 

; - Bur if the wet offend by lying at ornear: 

| therootof your Vine,you mult either drain. 

| it by trenching, or filling up ſuch low places 
where the-moiſture remains: 
Alſo it is neceſlary;,cſpecially if the Spring: 
be not very forward in this month, to break 

oft ſome of the leaves and tops k 

of the Branches, as is before of breaking off 

reherfed ; for it this opera- fe and 
tion- be 'not orderly done, it Fen” 
much- debilitates the Vine.by 

too much ſpending the Vigor and Nous 

riſhment of the main ſtock, which other- 

wiſe would redound to more adyantage.. 


[ 
| 


[ 


CHAP. 


——— 
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CHAP. X; 
Obſervations in July. 


PY the approach” of Ju, or at leaſt be-- 


fore the ſame be expired, the Branch- | 


es of the Vines are become indifferently 


big; ſo thar it is very necellary again (as I F 


before warned)to' view over your Vine- 
yard, to (ee where the'Leavesand Branch- 
es grow too thick, and where they cover” 

the Bunches too much, fo as 
Not” god to to» keep the Sun wholly off 
9 ary ' them, and' Break them off 

ys in the I > , 

Sun. or always. ( Or at. leaſt, if they will not 
tm the Shade. now break, at ſome diſtance 

| to cut them) and'break then 
ſo if it be pollible; that you expoſe not'the: 
Buncti always to the Sun, nor to leave it 
fo, as it will remain always in the ſhade; 
but as nigh a medium as you can, that thiey' 
are ſometimes in the Sin; and ſometimes 
ſhaded; and they then ripen much the' 
better: This muſt be done till your Grapes 
berripe, whenſoever the Gardner thinks it 


neceſſary, according to what is faid bc- 


fore.. 
Be 


( 
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- Beſides, let me in.chjs reſpect once more 
| for all put you in' mind, that | 
pou. negle& not in this or any Of Weeding, 
onth, when you ſee it 


| ol to weed your Vine-yard, that the 


Weeds leſſen not the force or ſtrength of 
| he Ground: and as >: qa 
your Vines increaſe in. length, of tying 
lo ought they to be tied and kept you Vines 
' in good and handſome order, 
Nate this od the way,. notwithſtanding 
4 a, + de uſed, y&r.it happens ſome- 
{tin nature, or ſome bad 
= flugnce- Rs OP thereon, many of. the 
Berries of cach, Bunch will be, as it were, 
blited and wither, and_remain 
yery ſmall; me = you, per- % qrevent 
CE EY QU, & WF chojge 2 Ces 
> © 7 Of the Bun- 


veitair Fa [ab Na, or the. ſmall. 
$2 With, I% Paighor. a a {inall ©; 
e,; cut the ſm Berries of” and bo 


willzgur other. Berries that remain ia 
the bigger. .,.. 
i, yay we vahour:. Vine- Jie 
i, that-y $ oo Gra Zen 
better. xeli 
Vine yard than XN Feet 
a Houlc 
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2 Houſe or Wall-fide; and with good rea- | 
:fon too, for the refletion or reverberation 


of the Sun from the Earth, they growing | 


C 

C 

fo low, is more adyantageous and more | , 
& 

K 

V 


natural to them than it can poſſibly be 
from a Wall; for how fully or well ſoevet ſe 
the Wall ſtand to the Sun, yer mult-it 
much interpoſe and hinder the Irradiations | 
either carly or late; beſides the adyantage | .; 
contributed to them by the | & 


Air a great Air which a Wall doth in a | 
Grams fargreater meaſure hinder: and | : 

: that the Air doth alfo afford | af 
them a kitid of Viand fot increaſe, is with- | 
out difputez which you'may foon by ex- | ;. 


perience (the beſt Judge) prove in this man- 
ner: Cauſe to when by the Glazier a | a 
Glaſs-cale, with Squares or Quarties, (f | 
you cannot have it/in/bne; entire piece) 'er- | a 
ther roithd. of ſquare; a-cafe '61]' mrircly 
cloſe to keep/o the Airs a $60t of Giphit 
inches fquare.is cnongh;/ and a yard-lotig; | + 
or leſs, or more, as your Vines' are if 
length or eight in your Vine-yards - a 
being made clofe every where," extcpt Bne 
end; avhich'{s'ro belefr' pen 5 and 'thiew 
pu a Vine' fnto' the Glaſs, the' open -end 
cing down ar'the bottom, i 
cloſc 


=_ 
= as 
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| doſe about the bottom, at the edges there- 
of, that there remain no Air; which may 
| be done in this Month, ar leaſt ic muſt be 

done when the Grapes.are ye bur ſmall, 
| and you will ſoon {ce the Event, for they 
| will-grow very little bigger than they were 
| when you put the Vine in the Glaſs, al- 
| though you ler it fo remain till Non 
| 


| time; yet by the heat and influence of t 
| Sun they become [weet ; which 
doth ſufficiently prove a great 0 Atoms, 
| arrraftion.of Air (by Sympathy) one 7. 
of thoſe diſperſed Atoms {by a5. 
the Aﬀtion of Fire of the ſame 4 
nature) - willingly uniting with Bodies of 
the ſame weight and likeneſs, and of the 
| fame degree of Rarity and Denſity, t&c. 
which-cauſcth a pttearAugmenation;which 
this hard and-ſolid glaſs-body doth deprive 
them of. * ©; 7". TIE" 


| Ss TN | 


' + "PA AP." YL 
'/... 1 Obferoations i Auguſt. _ bod 
Of [13 Go 4 iy SETARL 
Rovided the Seaſon ar this time prove” 
2 vety wet, you ought to endeayour as 
much 
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| much as you can , to expoſe. |. 
—— Uigt our grapes:to the Suns influence, 
Grapes, Eſpecially it theBerrics imbibe ſo | 
much humidity, as doth make ' 
them plump, or ſwell. | 
Again, it much wer ſpoil them, you may 
. ſer boards upſhelving over them, 
- Exogpr to caſt off the wet from them ; | 
Grazesfro and when the fierceneſs of the 
the wet, Rain 1s over, take them away 
again ; or you may tye over | 
ſame of the principal Bunches, ſome pieces 
of Glaſſes, or ſuch Glaſſes as ſome have. 
made with holes fit for the ſame aq 9. 
And by this way you may alſo keep them 
long upon the Tites. 
cre.1s other artificial, ways may be | 
ulcd to prelexye them, ag may, belt be ad- 
ded by, cyery ingenious) Qgerator in 'that 
imployment. poi 
Now are we come to injoy th2 Fruits of þ {li 
our labours , which-cvery- diligent Huſ- |. by 
band-man with much patience waiteth for. | fre 
And firſt, to, know whether | wi 
—- your Grapesare-ripd, obſerve | ſn 
Grapes are CheleSymroms. = th 
ripe;1e+ 4,1.) Furſt, theyareripe if che ſmall | 
ſtones in the 'Berrics begin, ta | on 
look blackiſh. Second- 


hn 
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Secondly, if with cruſhing the Grapes be- 


your fingers, the ſtones {lip qut 


tween 
* {mooth, are then ripe, - 


en they leem very clear, or as itwere 
tranſparent, then may you. perceiye that 

—_— LE 
| _ Fourthly, and mo cially, you tnay 
diſtinguiſh when they are ripe by the {greer 


,- Thefeare ſufficient obſervationsto know 
whenyour Grapes are ripe; however, you 


may 1et your _ Yr Bas he >. 


on the Trees in this our 
as Jong as you can conveniently, ; /inrage. 
by reaſon of Froſt (poiling them, 


” 
- 


|. to receive what benefit the Sun will afford to 


ow ripenings and yet ſgmetimes all roo 
tle. - F | 


When you gather your Grapes, do not 
{live or break off the Bunches, 

. but cut them ar a little diſtance: ofyarhering 

from the Sprig of” Branch to %f Grajes, 

which they grow : Art the next - - 


: | ſmall-Knor or Joyvr, the Bough whercon 
u 


they grow is uſual for them-to be'cut at:-: * 
+ And that there may be as little inſtruQi- 
ons as may be —_— . to accompliſh this 

3; our 


and pleaſant taſte. - ; F-.; 


Tale, y the clearneſs of cheBerry ; =" 
| forwhen 'H 


E.4 


icmate,” of thilafl >; 
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| our intended defign, I care not greatly if 
| I herepreſcribe, in asmuchfacility as I can, 
the faſhion, gn uſe of forne Wine- 
Preſſes, which will be moſt fix for our pur- 


"Mp In Germany (as he informed 

Wine-preſſes. MC from whom I bad this part 
 * of the Book) they have an in- 

vergion with an-"cxtraord! 

weight, with Screwsand ſuchother Deyices, 

zo hit it up,- and' foto let it down upon the 


Grapes to preſs them. Bur I intend here | 
. to ſhew another, and I think a betrer way 


'F how to'prefs them with little rrouble. 
li And now that you have gathered good 


| ſtore of your Grapes, and. ſott- 

Haw to or- 

frthernik = the beſt Bunches by them- 
e 


lves to make the beſt Wine; 
and the worſt, or thoſe leaſt ripe, by them- 
_ ſelves forthe worſer ſort of Wine: and that | 
you have ready in ſome wooden or other 
ficting veſſels good ſtore together ; if they 
be throughly ripe, chere will ſometimes, 
- by their weight on cach other, run from 
them, before preſſing, a ſmall quantiry of 
Wrme, which is the firſt and beſt of all that 
euns, and is called Protorhum. - | 
| ow 


ed them as you ought; I mean, 
|. 


nn ns. 
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How to bruiſe your Grapes” 
The next mw then in order, before 


Þ How th bruiſe 
treared of, is, how to bruiſe uw 
our Grapes, to make them fic $458 
for the Preſs; for which purpoſe, in Frazwce | 
and moſt,ther Countrics 5 belides they do 
tread thera with their bare Feet: but 1 in- 
tend to ſhew here a more neat, decent, 
n Armen way; and yer 'Þ ſpeedy enougl 


| quantity of Grapes we hayc 
Py his  jargy 


LIE then-, for the brujfing of your 
you may cauſe to be 


two Cylinders, or Row- 9 *'** mating - + 


hes, er, of good fo nd. der end ff Dfronm: 


ood; cach of which of Graves. 


Ren may: be near. 2 Yard, 


or three foot abour, and about. three, ot ' 


four foot it length: and in the middle or 


center ofgach cas otthermo Rowlers; muſt 
be put Gydgioos,. or round Irons for them 


-equally'to wrn:ipon; and ane of the (aid 


0 


Irons- of each Rowler muſt be made-ſo 

long, and m- fuch a matinet, that there 

may fitly be pat on EA it a Lurnleſs, 3 
t 
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the ſame manner and faſhion of a Turaleſs 
or-Handle for a Grinding-ſtone; and ler 


it be ſo made, that it may readily be ta- 


ken off and put on: then place the two 
Rowlers cqually the one againſt the other 
about Breaſt-high, in ſome Poſts or Sup- 
porters fit for that ſame purpoſe, {o nigh 
_, that they almoſt - touch each 
ct ; and fer them be fo contriyed, that 
you may {et one of the ends of cach Row- 
ler-or Cylinder which are ro turn, a little 
wider or cloſer as you pleaſe, for the more 
or leſs bruiſing of your great or ſmall Ber- 
Ties, as you may have occaſion : For by 
the turning of theſe two Rowlers, equally 
* together, the one againſt the other contra- 
* ry, do very finely, either leſs or more, at 
our 'own Pleaſure, ſqueeze -or 

or $igtm; ruiſe the Grapes without break- 
" Ing the ſtones of them; in ſuch 

a compleat manner, as the great Poſts or 
Rowlers in the Sugar-mill cruſheth. or 
iqueezeth the Sugar-cancs out gt which. 
by that preſſing, runneth the Juyce or Li- 
quor of which ;the Sugar -is 

How the Sn- r1.2de.. Burt theſe Rowlers. in 


Erle #* the: Sugar-mills ſtand upright, 


ween 


- % 


the better to put the Canes be- | 


| 
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tween them (as one always doth while they 
are going ) and the more convenient for | 
the Tm thereof to run into a Trough, 
and to bSzlways conveyed to the Furnas 
ces, where they boyl it to a juſt-heightr. 

' Theſe Rowlers being thus placed thwart, 
hang over them {lope-wayes (to put your 
Grapes in by ſome at once) a kind of 
Hopper as a Mill-hopper, or in the fotm of 
a long Tray ; at the lower end of which, 
over the middle of the two Rowlers, mult 
be made a hole large enough to pur your 
Grapes down through, {ſo that they may 
fall on the middle of the Rowlers, which 
by turning, draweth them down berween 
them, and lo are they finely bruiſed. 

Now under the Rowlers, for the bruiſed 
Grapes and Us to fall in, you mult (er 
a Receiver fit for the purpoſe, being very 
ſweet, clean, and. well ſeaſoned, that the 
Wine getno ill taſte, neither the tinture 
of any thing to ſpoil it. | 
Here note, that all the Juyce or Wine 
that will run onely with this bruiſing, is 
= {econd* a5: agg is wr 6-4 | E 

ept apart, as being morechoice of the 
_ | then that which runs in preſſing, Co” 
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Now . furthermore - yet you may. ob- 
ſerve, that your white Grapes, of any 
ſort, of which White-wines' are made, 
enay be preſſed preſently afteMthey are 
bruiſed ; and ſo much the better, for that 
. the lels ſpirit 1s exhauſted, or vaniſheth by 
reaſon of Air. | PE 
+ Bur as for your red or blackiſh Grapes, 
from which comes your natural Claret- 
wines; you may let them ſtand all rogether 

for the ſpace of twenty - four: 
Ret Grapes hours, or tes, according to the 
muſt nat be , 10h or palc-colour you deſire 


[ : | . 
preſent pref to have your Wine be of; for. 


when they ? PROG. 30-000 
are bruiſed, it is the remaining. together af- 


ter they are bruiſed ,:. which 
eauſeth the skins of the Grapes to give it 
the more tinfure and colour ; for ſhould 
we preſs them preſently, as wedo the white, 
it would then have little redneſs in it, bur 


remain paliſh coloured, - onely a little- | 


ting'd with Red. Burwhilſt it thus ftand- 
eth,, you-muſt cover it, fox the Air tdurt- 
ful to.it; and the longer it ſtands, the 
. weaker will the Wine be, and themore apt 

whwer 5 ogs: i 


% 
” 
| 
, 
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Of the Wine-preſs it ſelf, and the manner 
of preſſing. 


Secing the Preſs muſt be made before we 
ean preſs our Grafes, take here lome in- 
ſtructions for making the fame, fit prece- 
dently to, be underſtood. 5 
And nm the firſt place, for this of the ms 
purpoſe you ought to haſ@rmade j;,, of the 

a couple oflarge and long ſcrews,  wine-weſs. 

of very ſeaſoned, firm, and good 

Wood ; and in what Room you pleaſe 
ro ſer your Preſs in, aboutſix or eight foot 
from-each other, cauſe theſe two Screws ro' 
be very firmly fixed, by fome weighty 
peices of Wood or Timber, at the bottor: 
and top of the ſaid Screws;thwart from cach 
other, ſo that they may not Riſe or Stir: 
with (crewing : upon cach'of. which Screws: 


_ |- you muſt-have a Box (as they arecalled) - 
fitted with ends made convenient to'turn,.  B| 


ſcrew,and force them down in prefling, inthe. . 
ſame form as is uſed to preſs Apples, ( being 
Dragen ) to make Sider, in many places, as- 
in 


and divers other places of this Nation. 
Now between theſe wo Screws, towards: 


D 4 the. Þ 


orceſterſhire, Herefordftire,G lbceſterſhire,. | | 
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the bottom of them, you muſt have made: 

_ faſtayerythick and ſtrong piece of Plank, 
made round or {quare, as you pleaſe : Up- 
on which Plank muſt ſtand a ſtrong Bal- 
ker, made for the ſame purpoſe, to hold . 
your Grapes being brifiſed ; and round a- 
bour the edge of the bottom of the Basker, 
in the faid Plank whereon the Basker ſtand- _ | 
eth, muſt be cuta Notch or Chanel for the 
Juyce of the Graft or Wine to run round 
into one Spont ; which Spout ought to be 
made on the. Side, ſo- that under it may 
conyentently beſet a Receiver for the W ine 
to run in. | 


—_—— 
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Another faſhior'd Wine-preſs. | 


w-,93 ot 


# 
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— 


anther Another faſhion'd Wine-preſs 

© faſkimd jsthis (and Ithink iris the beſt ) 
Wine-preſs. *in place ofthe good Screws atprc- 

oF ſaid of the other Preſs, and allo 

at the like diſtance from each other, asthe ' 
Screws: before were; in place whereof muſt | 
be pur to Poſts; or Supporters, good and | 
trong : And at the ropof them, or at,]calt | 
 prenty high athwart, in the. middle be- 
- . tween them, muſt be 41xed a very ſtrong 
\ Box, in which muſt turn a ſtrong Screw ” | 
R | e 7 


on wh 
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the- middle : and on the lawer end af: the 
Screw is tobe a crols Picce faftned, for the. 
end of the Screw:to..corty in as:ibis moyed - 
about or ſcrewed, which: is tobe forced with 
a long and weighty Crow' of Iron, by two - 
| holes madecroſs inthe '{quarer: +.,;.,,.. -: 
—_— Ge _ Bree Wharkngr er 
' Xrew; forthe et | 
' oflronts 'be pavinto; itaforce-. ty for 
the ſaid Screw :ab our, 'toccauſe 
ir to ſqueeze the Grapes very hard ;-a Board 
| being firft fined and- laid on the top of 
the Grapes inthe Basker;!: _ - 

'You' may inſtead ob! this Backer uſe A 
wfeath of Straw ; bur wy mine opinion it is 
a much more troubleſorne: way than the 
\ former ; or it you' have bur a few, you 
' may uſc a ſtrong Hair-bag : butfor thote 
that have a VineFard, 'and great quantity 
of Grapes, a Basketis the onely thing for — 
purpoſe or atleaſt wo,"that you'may be . 
filling the one whilſt the otheris emp! fog: ; 
| and fo with good help you may pt ma- , 
. nyBuſhek ina-Day. . 

This way you may allo. How "ts adi 
INNS any: wen =s 

berry-Wine, Curran-Wine Pep —_ s 
Wincof Cher Fics, eatrebac 

Ds or 


| acrh's Apriconk: Wing Wine of Plums: 
| bur'theſe laſt mentiongdFruitgmuſtbe ſto-: . 
| ned: -and:indeced:thereis.ſome difficulty in 


; ordering | all theſe Wines ,. 


Hew to mls, which may. cauſe them to be 


compound Wines much different: both, in good- 

ind. -_y taſte, neither: do I 
chink' hive beſt wanalthongh ſome ulc it; 
burtruel Fthiokoventcke ways,(if not 
thevery belt) isto.rake the clarified: Juice of 


any of thefe Fruits, and-with ggod Langoon-- 
white-Wine mix it fo, that it may *y: | 


much of that. Fruit: yay: defite z 
bottle it: well, and leb «ſtand a- pod Woe, 
you will have a plcaſant:and LAſ ine, 
eſpecially. for: Oe: 


—_ TL | pa 
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Obſervations in SEL by 


| The eftrimero FN this;and al both in the 
| garher Grapes formerand the next month 


| fnlt Moon, ; 


is: the -tame--of- Vantage; | or 


them: long after:they. are-gathered, then 


(| M them at the tull-Moon : Butif your 


preſs 


gathtring.of-Grapes here: ih 
usin England :.which it:you- intend to keep 


— —— —— —_— I — — — 
. 
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preſs theth preſeptly, it'is-not at all mate- 
| rial when they are gathered, lo that:they” 
+ be gathered very dry. | ” 


Of preſſing: . 
| Seeing: then that our Preſs Of preffingyacs 


isnoW in nder and our Grapes 75 
already ſuppoſed to be ready” ' 
athered and bruiſed, with the Rowlers: 
fore mentioned ; lerusthen fill our basket; 
with theſe bruiſed _ and begin tw ; 
preſs then in order 5 where we ought to» 
conſider, tharthe firſt parr of-cach preſling;. 
is accounted the beſt or richeſt of che Juice: 
i Fors wt eX _ $10" 

-NIS'- JUICE. rele rape, £7 * 
being included* under the ge- note of Wes. il 
nerat'name,. js called Vinum, 2. 02% 
Wine; buwthe property of ir being chan-.... 
ged as by diftillation ;: the ſpirits being con— 
trated and broughr into a lefs-quantity, it- 
is then called * Spirieus. Vimi, or Spirit: of BI 
Wine, andthe. Dregs'or fſerlings of. this. | 


' new Wine, iscalled Vint feces, Wine-Leess, | 
are dryed; then tey. are called Tartaruds;, | 
| 


Tartar, or Argo; and-the Lecs or tron-- 


= 


bled: 


L 
. . 
- 1 
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bled Wine being diſtilled, is | 


cf Wine-Lees, alſo called Aqua Vite. T hus 


and how called. rquch of the name : but to + | 


return to our intended work : 


| - The later running, I. mean, that which 


runs by more violent fotce in compreſſion 
or preſſing, (although , of the ſame ſort of 
Wine ) 1s ſmaller , weaker, and harſher 
and ſometimes muſt be helpt with refined 
Sugar, or elſe it _ rove little yn 
ZY ow having preſlted your 
bs wig fs Grapes, and received your 
- .. » _, Wine, thefirſtranning by it 
ſelf, and the ſecond or laſt running apart 
by it elf, or both together, as you think 
good ; then let your Veſſels wherein you 
pur the ſame be new, ſweet, and very well 
| Hhoopt, or bound, at leaſt.-with one Iron 
| hoop atcach end of the Cask, for the bet- 
; ter.conftraint of the yolatile Spiries, which 
| by an agitation or ſtriving axe apt other- 
, wiſe to. be diſpetſed and fly away. 
> The Wine then being put into. your 
» Veſlels, lay abroad Leaf or piece of Paper 
=”. " over the bung-hole,' and'on 
F; ry R : a the Paper lay tome $and.that 
6 '" fo the leſs Air may get in to 
flat the Wine; and you muſt 
always 


4 . 
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- always keep ſome overplus, beſides what 
fi your Veſle}, in a readinels, that fill 
as the Wine ferments and worketh our, ſo - 


ou mult . be ſure 'to fill ir up again, and 

t it ſtand a while ro work 
or ferment before you place it 2: _ : 
- lp to 
in the Cellar ;- for conlider Jyine, 
that it is heat that cauſeth fer- | 
metiation. The Cellar onght to be very 
deep, and the deeper the bctter,” and the 
more cool it is for Summer, and warmer 


for Winter, which, is a great advantage 


for the keeping and preſervation of Wines; 
preſerving: them in a medium or good de- 
corum, as they ought to be. And this is 
the grand reaſon why their Cellars 1n Ger- 
x4ny are twelve, eighteen, or twenty foot 
deep, becauſe ofthe extremity-of cold in 


Winter, and the violence of heat in Sum. - 
"mer more than is here; fo that had they ® 
not deepCelars, it were impoſhible to keep « 
their Wine long without fowring and.-! 


fpoiling, 
And whe your Winesarc in 


the Cellar, eventhen you muſt - &, looking Nj 
| 


for | 


to Wines mm 


diligently look to them , and ;e celtar. . 


helpthem that ſeem to be decay- 
ing with ſome that is mere liyely ; 


” ” 
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_ to a Child ; for as a* Child is 
d and ſonurled up, fo ought you to feed 
andnurſe up your Wines. 


pdt ® ing of. your Wines in time , 


| Great care - then there is the moſt danger ; 

HA i 4 wa for the wine-Merchants- obſerve 

| - in France, and every where elſe 

ben in May Wo | 

and June. Where there is Wine, that du- 
ring the ſeaſon that the Vines are 


makesa kind of Fermentation, and puſheth 


| theWine,which continuethin a kind of dif- 


2* Ferment= Fermentation being: ceaſed, all 
- gofWines the Wine returns to- the - fame 
| -ſtate it was in before, according 
© to the opinion of the Ancients 1300 years 
* ago : the ſametime doth this Fermentation 
happen that the Vines ſeem40 exhale their 

Spirits in the Vine-yards. *Now thoſe 
” Wine-ſpirits that iſſue from: the Buds and 


for in this reſpe&t Wine may fitly be com: - 


————_ i. 


And you mtiſt ce to the rack-- 
that they fret not: too much upon the- 


Lees, eſpecially in May and Fwne,. when 
. _ the Vines begin to flower, for 


in Flower, the Wine which is-in the Cellars 
forth a little white Eee upon the ſurface of: 


© order until the Flowers of the Vines be fal-_ 
E. len; and then this Agitation or ' 


Flowers: 


DO ——— ren OY <..... 


—< 
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Flowers filling the Air, they are . 
drawn into. the Veſlels by the The reafm 


Connatural and Attraive yer- *hat cauſerÞ 
Wines to 


tue of the Wine within ; and Pament. 


theſe new yolatile Spitits entring, 
do excite the moſt fixed Spirits of the + 


Wine, and: fo cauſe a Fermentarion, as if: - | 
. one ſhould pourtherein new orſweet Wine ;. 
- for in all Fermentations there isa ſeparation 


madeofthe Terreſtrial partsfrom the Oily.,. 
which come out of the effential —_ a 
ſo the lighteſt mount up to the Superficies, - 
the heavieſt become Tarter-lees ,, which. | 
fall into the bottom. — -—: - 

But in this Seaſon, it one be : 
not very careful to. keep the Why there 
Wine in a proper temperate #79car- 
place, and to keep the Veſlel full wy Lots: 
and. well bungd,.and uſe ſuch | 
other endeayonrs as are ordinarily uſed by 
Wine-Coopers ; one runs a' hazard of. 


ſpoiling, or at leaſt of impairing, it not; If 


nite ſpoiling it, becauſe. that-the yolatile. - 

Sri coming to evaporate themſelyes, 

they carry away with. them the” Spirits of 

the Wine .that is: barrelled, by exciting # 

them, and mingling with them. @* 4 
And it is not.only-in France, and other 

| places F 


Cy 
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places where Vines are near 'Cellars of 


F-19en Vine that this Fermentation hap- 
tation. 
h we have not Vines enough as yer 


to make good ſtore of Wine, the ſame 
"thing is obſcryed, yea, and ſome particu-/ 


irs beyond : Although we make not Wine 


to any conſiderable proportion, yet we: 
have Wine in great abundance, :whichr ' 


is brought over by the Merchants of {eve- 
ral Nations, as from the Canaries, from 
Spain, and from Gaſcony: Now theſe Re- 


uently one Country is hotter or colder 
an the other; or that ſome Vegetables 
grow to maturity ſooner, by which it comes 


to pals that the aforeſaid Fermentation of. _ 


our differing Wines advance themſelves 
more or lels according to the Vines from: 
whence they did - proceed, at what time 
they do bnd and flower in the Regions 
where they grow; it being..conſentaneous 
to Reaſon, that every forf of 
wh 5,m}4- Wine attradts more willingly the 
\ raffim, Spirits of thoſe Vines fromwhence 
q  atfirſtthey came, than ariy other 
, fort different from thera» And this is the 


grand 


pens; but in -Erng/znd allo, where- 


— being under different Degrees and - 
limates in point of Latitnde,- and conſe- 


—— ———————__— 
k 
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ly / ny Reaſon why there is more 


e to be taken that your { wines. - 
Wines ſpoil not by their reboy]l- / 
| g's that time of the Year than in any ® 
other wharſoeyer. ; 


Now to prevent the — of Wine, 
I have been told that a piece 0 
Checle put into the Veſſel will #97 1 bre- 
work wonderful efte&s; or elſe j,j;n, : Fo; 
it you put a bunch of Penny- Wines. 
* Royal, or Organy, or Cala- 
mint about the Hole at which the Wine 
cometh forth, ir doth help very much, as 
| they ſay : But this I never tryed my felt as 
yet. . * 

And it your Wine be new, and you 
would have it quickly purged, for ſome 
more than ordinary occaſion you have to - 
ule £ ; YOu, to _ = a s-9 
purifying of it, put in ſome old 3 1,4 
and ſharp White-Wine; or for kh. 5h 
more haſte, you may. put in a CY 
Pint of the beft Whire:Wine Vinegar to . 
every fiſteen Quarts of Wine. I do not di- 
rect this that I would have any adulterate 
their Wines, for that too many are apt to 
do already,, (elpecially of Foreign Wines) 
which if ic were more forborn it would he 

I, much 


l————— 
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much better for the Health of thoſe thar 
drink it. | | 

"And if in-the peach of your Wines 
_ ® they begin to grow dull, and loſe their 
"* Spirits, Life, and Vigor, and decay (as a 
=_ deal will by that time halt the Vel- 
el is drawn out) eſpecially if it be any long 
time in _—_ ; : | 
| | o prevent this, you ma 
| hy iden at the firſt piercing Roms it all 
I out into Bottles, and afterwards” 
ſet the Bottles or lay them in a cool place 
of the Cellar; or if you pleaſe, your may 
ſer them in Sand © bur then in Summer 
you muſt always keep the Sand moiſt, or 
elſe it will heat and ſpoil the Wine. 
- Orif F og have not Bottles enough, you 
may firſt drink ont half your piece of 
Wine, and then draw out all the reſidue 
—qy into Bottles, and fo let it ſtand. a 
while. 


| . Conveniency to draw it forth at once, 

adviſe you, that when part of your Wine 

is ſpent, that you once find it 

ies begin-to be flat never (o little, 

no Wins You mav then dip a piece of 
img Wines, Y hy 

linnen-cloth into melted Brims+ 

ſtone. 


Or it you want -either Bottles or this | 
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ſtone, being made faſt to a Wire or ſome | 


ſuch iron thing, and then ſet it on fire (the 
Linnen-clath and Brimſtone, I mean, 
not the Veſſel or Wine) and rhen pur it 
in at the Bung-hole of the Veſſcl; and lo 
ler it hang burning in the Veſſel until it 
be all burnt our, keeping in as much as 
you can the ſulphurous Vapours; and ſo 
afterwards ſtop it up cloſe again. This 
doth very much help decaying Wine, by 


adding F$pirits thereto; for all Wines bave - 


vaturally in them a ſulphnrous Quality, as 
is. very -manitcſtly and apparently (cen in 
ourang | 

But let us proceed a little fuirther, and: 
ſnppoſe that we have performed all things: 


neceſſary in this Work, and haye herethe 
Ju yce- of the Engliſh Grape, . , —Y 


uch as its, but yet it want- j;@ wines. 

eth a ſufficient and perfeCt rr ao 

_——_— to bring it to Maturity, or at. 

. leaſt to ſuch a ſuavity as is pleaſant to your 
Palate: to perform this, we may, accord- 

ing to the Spaniſh and ſome others faſhion, 


boyl this. {aid Juyce-or Liquor-a: conſide- - 


* rable time; by which boyling 1s evapora- 
_ ted the thin or. aguous parg of the Wine, 
and ſo.-the reſt that remains is rendred 


| MmoOore- 


| 


| 


| 
| 


more pleaſant ; and it being cold; may be , 


mixed with equal proportion of the red 
Wine; or elſe order ito as it will beſt 
agree with your own taſte. Bur if we are 
forced to uſe outward helps, in default of 


our Soil or Climate, in mine Opinion theſe- 


are ſome of the beſt. 


To every Gallon of onr Enghſh Wine 


{uch as it is, add one Pound of Raifths of 
the Sun, or for want thereof, Malago Rai- 


F fins waſhed, and either cut or ſtomed': or © + 
F . elſe (for other forts) chnſe the beſt Cur- 


rants you can "get, and being well cured, 
waſhed, and vick*'d, uſc to cach Gallonof 

red Wine the {ame proportion 
Hiw to ad- 25 before, and leave them in 


vance hy . IE <2 ® 
Winer ſovie- this Imbibition, until the Lt 


ral ways. : 
and ſtrength of the Fruit; then 


draw the Wine from the Fruit, it they 
have wrought themſelyes into a : 
And this Liquor ſo drawn off will become 
- a molt pleafant Wine, which may be made 
to reſemble divers kinds, either to' be 
drunk alone, or ſerving to taſte any other 
Wine, according to rhe proportion of rhe 
Fruit that is infuſed, ' \ 


” 


And 


6% .cmad is dd _IOH on 


quor have extracted the tincture, 
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'\ -, And if it happen fo (as ſometimes it 
* |, doth) that you bave ſome Wine which by 
any defaulr doth naturally prove too ſharp 
| for your ordinary drinking; you maythen 
draw it into Bottles in time, (as I told you 
before) and in cach bottle put a ſpoonful 
or two of the beſt refined, or: elſe double 
refined Sugar, letting them ſtand a time | 
| In the Cellar before you drink it; and then* 
| I doubt not but you will tind it a pleaſant 
and good Wine. I rÞg 
| Thereare many other artificial ways to 
advance low and harſh Wines, which I 
.| forbear to mention; Verbum ſapienti ſuſficit. 
| If you have any that prove quite fower, 
convert it into Vinegar; and the way to 
do that you will know anon. he 
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\ / Obſervations in Ocober. 
| the moſt part you have not ga- 
| TX thered all your Grapes, or of the law. * 
|| the Jatter part of your Vintage, ; vimage. 
* until this Month; for the ga . 
thering of which, then, chule a dry day, 
an 


| 


| 


©” YES. 40 OO DT... 
* 
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; of the nants Eng 
one.  ftinguiſh them : od | 
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1 
prels the ripe and unripe together, rhe one 
will mo the other; ſo that havin picked 
out 


the corrupted Berries, (if there be - | 


any, as uſually. there are in this Month; 


\ by reaſon of ſome little Froſts, &c.) it is 


beſt to preſs them apart, and keep the beſt 
as good Wine; and < 


& otherwiſc for better uſe. 
Ia this Month, eſpecially if the Seafon 


of weed- 


ing. ought not to be forgotten, becauſe 


faſt, which may much annoy the Vines 
unleſs chey are rooted our. | 


Of the Name of Wines. 
Seeing that the Harveſt or Vintage for 


the prelent year is now-over, and off 


Wines tm-our Cellarsy let us confider what 
fk = 4 we have, and by what 
liſh names we vulgarly di- 


be mild, weeding your Vineyard 


| the Weeds, in the beginning of 
this Month eſpecially, do increaſe very . 


- and gather none but what are indifferent- | 
iy rix ; but if you do gather all, then put 
them ſeverally: for as I ſaid orange Ve you |. 


e other may ſerve -| 
to make Vinegar, unleſs you can adyance. |- 
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wid you before, Vimm-'in Latin_is the 


name for -all Wines ; Proto; han 


theth that which runneth by onely the 


il weight of the Grapes being put together. 


'Fortimum, is that which runs 1mmedi- 


. ately from them being bruiſed or troden : 


This is that excellent NeQtar which nou- 
1theth fper omnia alinentnm. But our 
Engliſh Wines, and fuch others as we have 


| _ are known to us, and diſtinguiſhed 
. paler coloured Clarcts. White-wines are 


properly by the name of deeper and 


of rwo ſorts, either ſweeter or' more ſha 

or auſtere; alſo a ſmall Frantinick Wine: 
theſe are the ſortsthis Climare moſt affords, 
unleſs their property be changed; and then 


_—_ are called by orher names, according - 
tO b 


e matter wherewith they are mixed ; 


as of Raiſins, Rasberries, Cherries, Cur- 


trans, &c. 
And concerning the names of thoſe 


'Wines that are brought unto us from be- 


yond Seas, they are ſo ma- 

ny and ſg vations, that. I Wineshauywa- 

thigk it but loſt labour to fer + 77% "names. 
particularly: ſome: " \ 

take their names from theſimilirude of the 

Grapes themſelyes; ſome deriye on 
| rom 
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fromthe place from whence they come, or | 
where.the Grapes grew of which they were 

made; ſome are named by Phyſicians,others | 
by the Merchants of all Nations, according 

to their various Fancics : Butthoſe that are 

moſt commonly known to us, and moſt | 
frequently fold in Cellars and Tayerns, | 
may be comprized undertheſe three gene- 
ral names, z. e. Sack, Claret, and White, 


Of Sacky. 


I. Malago-Sack is ofadeep yellowiſh co- 
Jour, {weet, and delightful in taſte. | 

2. Smyrna-wine, or a {ortof Greek-wine, | 
is ofa deep red, or rather tending toa black- 
iſh colour ; and is in Taſte a mighty plea- 
{ant and delicious Wine. - F) 
-3. Muſcadine, or Myſcadel, both whiteand, 
red, are very rich and ſweet _ taſt- 
ed Wines : Theſe arc all ſuch Wines as are | 
called Semi Sanguis, before they are recet- | 
ved into the Mouth. y 

4. Red-Sack, ſo called from-its colour, is | 

a pleaſant Wine. * ; 

F- Canary, the ſwecteſt ſort, is to Rc 
Palates a delighttul and good Wine. 


6. A harſher 


- 
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6. A harſher, or a more raſic 
Canary, as it is uſually called, is of Sa& 
ro ſome other Palates rather cho- |, 
{en than the former; and ſome- Z 
times theſe two mixed drink very well. 

7. Frantinick, is a very pretty pleaſant 

ine. 

S. Myſcad, for the moſt part of a whitiſh 


colour, pleaſant in taſte : Theſe are the 


molt ſweet and nouriſhing Wines which 
arrive here from ſeveral Parts, and dodit- 
ter yery much in Nature and Taſte. 

9. There is Sherry, or Sherry-Sack, very 
pleaſant toſome who are muchuſecd rodrink 
It. 


Of Claret-Wines. 


I. TI hereis a ſort of Claret called Hobr:- 
ant-Wine, of a deep red colour. 

2. Port-de-port, more high coloured. 

3. Remedee, or Remeds; a decp red, ot 
blackiſh coloured Claret. 

4. I here isa winecalled Terſe +, ſevtral 
Clarer, which I perceive fome firs of Clarers, 
think it to be natural ; but I 
doubt they are, for the moſt part, mi- 
ſtaken: this Wine is of a darkiſh red co- 


lour, 
E 5. There 
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F. There is red-Wine: this is much uſed 
for the changing of White-wine into 
Claret. 

6. The moſt ordinary Claret is Whire- 
wine daſht with a little Red ; which may 
be made deeper or paler at pleature : 
this is like Byrdw- Claret. 

7, There is Vin de Pars, or Paris 
Wine, which is a pale and plcaſant ſmall 
Wine. 

8. And there is your Mant-wine, a ve- 
ry good Claret: theſe are all the forts of 
Clarets that at preſent I remember. 


Of White-wines. 
Of White- 1x. There is a rich White- 
_ wine, as theycall it, commonly 
pretty high coloured. 


2. There is White-wine which is more 
paler and ſmaller, a thiner, or not ſo full a 
bodted-Wine, as is uſually ſaid. 

3. There is alſo a Langoon \V hite-wine, 
which is one of the beſt ſorts of White- 
wines, and is commonly known to be the 
choiceſt. 

Now beſides theſe which ] have onely 


named, there are other ſorts of Wn as 
rom 
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from Fial, Medera-wine, &c. and it is to 
be underſtood, that all theſe Wines, at 
we-conſider them from the firſt to the laſt, 
from the time they are made, until they 
come to be fine, and fit to be drank, that 
they differ much both in colour and taſte; 
and ſodoany that are made here, as well 
as thole beyond Seas. 


CHA P., XIV, 


Obſervations in Noyember. 


OW are we arrived at the laſt 44- 
tunnal Month, when as the goodly 
Vines, as well as all other Trees within 
our Hemiſphere, are declining, by reaſon 
of the Suns withdrawing it ſelf from us, 
and is now gotten at ſuch a diſtance front 
thele Northern Parts, that it cau- | 
Of fadins 
ſeth all Vegetables, as it were, yeerables, 
to mourn and lament its Ab- 
ſence ; and for want of whoſe warm and 
comfortable Influence, the ſeverer Cold 
and Frofts ſeiz2th upon them, and ſtrip- 
peth them of all their goodly Ornament; 
I mcan, their Leaves falling off from 
EA them, 
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them, as a ſure and certain approach of 
Winter. 

Seeing then that Times and Seaſons 
keep their continual courſe, and that there 
Is a Motion or conſtant Circulation of all 
things; we may ſo order our Vines as they 
may flouriſh the more hereafter, when the 
ſeverity of Winter is paſt and gone. 

k And to effett this, ſome do 
—__ +. in the Jatter end of this Month 
of Vines. open a little the upper part of 

the Roots of them, cutting 
away all ſuch Suckers and other ſuperflu- 
ous Ronts which are ſuppoſed to be obno- 
X10us to the principal Tree; and then 
mixing ſome good Dung, Lime, and the 
Earth that was digged up from them, all 
rogether, they then lay it to the 
Roots again, that ſo by the help 
of the Winter-ſhowers it may 
ſoak in, and faſten by degrees, the better 
to make them proſper when as Spring 
cometh. The Germans lay that the Roots 
ought ro be cut or proined but the firſt 
five vears, neither (ſay they ) muſt they 
afterwards be much looſned by digging 


deep. 


dunging 
the Vines. 


And 


UF 

And furthermore, in Germany (as he 
from whom I had moſt of theſe InſtruCti- 
ons hath often told me) the 
Winter there is ſo extreamly mgtoday wn 
cald, that they are ford to pytream Cold. 
cut off great part of the 
Boughs and Branches of their Vines nigh 
ro the main body of the Tree, and lay it 
along. on the Ground, and then cover 1t, 
ro defend it from the vehement nipping 
Froſts and Cold, which is ſometimes- ſo 
violent, that otherwiſe it would kill them 
and fo they ler them remain covered till 
the ſeverity of Winter be paſt. Bur here 
in Eng/and it is not fo: for the Froſt or 
Cold is never ſo violent or piercing, but 
that you may Jet them ſtand (as they 
ought) all the Year, and only cut them 
at projning-time. 


E 3 CHAP: 
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CHAP Av 


Obſervations in December. 


"A LL the care that many here in Eng- 


{and take of their Vines, 1s to proin.' 


them in this Month , eſpecially in the 
twelve Days, and that with little Skill, and 
very carele{ly roo; thinking that to be 
{ufficient, without uſing any other indu- 

ſtry ; looking that they ſhould 
The Vine much plentitully bring forth , al- 


negleed. though no other a& of Huſ- 


bandry be uſed, or beſtowed 
upon them : which is difſentancousto Rea- 
ſon, and alſo contrary to the Rules of Art 


_ and good Husbandry ; for whereas the 


greateſt Induſtry that can be uſed, 1s bur 
{ſufficient for the producing of plentiful 
ſtore of other Fruit , and bringing forth 
much of any kind of Grain ; therefore I 
{ce no legible reaſon why we ſhould not 
vyie all poſhible induſtry in this, as well as 
in any other Husbandry, it we expect the 
like increaſc 
In this month Vines here in 
of proining. England many be proined, as it 
Is 
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is now the moſt uſual cuſtom with 
many. In caſe you are ſuſpicious thart- 
you ſhall want leiſure, or that ſome 0- 
ther hindrance 15 like to intervene or pre- 
vent your doing it in one of the. next fol- 
lowing Months, which in mine opiruon, as. 


- Thave betore told you, is the beſt time to 


proin in : I fay, in this reſpect you may now 
proin your Vines; and not otherwiſe. In 
this Month I think it a very . 
convenient and fitting time Of opening the” 
to open the Roots, or rather !9 the Vines. 
the Earth at the Roots of Vines, and Ster- 
cotize them, as I have betore mentioned. - 
And thus much before expreſt isaccording” 
to the German prattice , and for ſeveral 
vears uſed here in England, atid approved 
by Induſtry and Expetience ; which 1 
have taken the pains to put together in 
ſome reaſonable order, according to the 
ſeyeral Papers wherein diſperſedly I had 
taken it at vacant Hours, for my Recreati-- 
on, from the Operators own Mouth. 

] will next following {ct down, and 
that very briefly, ſomthing concerning the 
French way or manner of planting a Vine- 
yard, eſpecially that wherein it differeth 
from what we have before rclated. 
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CHAP. XVI 
The French way of planting a Vine-yard: 


rent I Think it may be neceſſary 
x pat 4 aswellas delightful to ſome, 

that before we end this our 
diſcourſe, we ſpeak ſomething of the French 
way of planting, as it hath been learnt of 
them, and as I obſerve is now here in 
ſome places moſt uſed : in which Operations: 
the precedent Rules may, for the moſt part, 
ſerve for ſufficient inſtructions, ſeeing that 
they agree herewith in all circumſtances, 
{ome few exceptions onely. 

'Fhe Ground then for your Vine-yard 
mult be prepared, and put in a good po- 
{ture or order, as is before ſhewn, 2. e. to 
be ſcituate on the ſide of a Hill, to be laid 

 floaping, to be well Stercoriz'd, 

Hwa Vine- nd made very good Earth , 
yard ought t9 

be ſtitzate, and that a good depth of'Mold 

may be raiſed in the ſame, &c. 

Now whereas in Germany, they com- 
monly lay their Vine-yardsplain and even, 
er at moſt do onely raiſe the Earth _ 

ene 
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the Root of cach Vine, as we do- about 
our Hops , yet not half io high; ſo-in 
Francethey raiſe Inſterſtices all over the 
ſame picce of Ground they intend to planr. 

Firlt, they begin at one {ide ,, FIEW 
of the Vine-yard, and draw-- ;j, ,y,,nd for 
ing a Line trom the rop of the a Vine-yard.P- 
ſametothe botrom, they mark 
out about wo Foot thwart, which is to- 
lye plain; and then removing the Line; 
they mark out a Yard ar three Foot 
more thwart,which is to be raiſed by throw- 
ing on it the Mould out of the before- 
recited bredth of two Foot which was to -be 
plain; and- ſo they continue this order 
throughout the whole piece of Ground that 
isto be planted : Firſt,tolay about two Foot 
plain, and thennext to raiſe about a Yard ; 
and then again two Foot plain and low ; 
and: then a Yard raiſed: in little Ridges 
ſtraightly pointing fron the upper to the- 
lower part of the Vinc-yard: 

Thele Ridges, or raiſed places, are by 
ſome called Tumnlw,.the Vine- in 
yard-graves, from Turmb a owe K 4 
Grave; as being railed higher EE 
than the rcſt of the Earth that is-by ir. 
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' Theſe low Spaces arefor convenient paſ- 


fage berween the Rows, that ſo you may 
not tread the Mould over the Roots of 


them. 
| The Ground betng laid as it 
How the ought to be, mark out your rows 
,4 Una 2s 14 equally where every Plant is to 
"—— be ſet, ſtrait all along on each 
; {ide of eyery raiſed part; ſothat 
in the rows ſtrait up and down, they _ 
 ftand about three foot diſtance from cac 
other, planting them a little floping, ſo 
that the lower end or root of the Plant. be 
inthe higheſt Ground, and the Tops to- 


wards the Jloweft, as it were pointing out | 


of the {ide of the raiſed part ; as ſuppoſeat 
_ of theſe Marks or Ciphers ro be a ſet 
ant. 


and that there is a Yard, or thereabouts, 
between Plant and Plant in the Rows 
rightup and down; and thwarrt they ought 
| LO 
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tobe about two Foot diftance from, Row to | 
Row in the narroweſt, or that which lyeth . 
low and level; anda Yard be- 
tween the Rows in the high- At what diftance 
eſt Ground, I mean between = ine-yard 

s are to be 

thoſe two Rows that grow on |, 
each {ide of the Tumulus, or , 
raiſed part, as you may {uppoſe the marks . 
at Figure 2. to be the Rows,or young Plants 
which the Vine-yard is newly planted with, 
where you may ſee that the T ops are point-- 
ing towards - one another, and allo the - 
Roots likewiſe {etalittle floping in the raiſed - 
Mould, as you may {ce Figure 3. 

And being thus planted, in the middle - 
' Inſtarſtaces, or {paces between in the wi- :_ 
deſt, as it wereoverthe Roots of the Vines;.. | 
is laid your Earth mixed withDung,ſo that - 
the Rain may by little and hitle convey it - 
to the Roots of them , to cauſe them. to-., 
bring forth the more Fruit: the lower {paces ; }{ 
are not onely convenient for -paſlage : be= .. 
tween the Rows, as is ſaid, butalſo forthe - F 
conveyance of the Water - away in haſty,- 
Rains, that it dothe leſs hurttothe Vines: - 
an Example of this you may ſee by, Blacks. 
heath near Greenwich, at a place that, was; 
once Collonel Blunts, which is the neareſt- 

Vine-yardj 
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Vine-yard to London, that I know, of any 


£onſcquence. 
But vet notwithſtanding 
wigs; «- all that my _— laid, 
; " you may take a Wider or 
ah Jef diſtance for your Plants, 
25 you ſce beſt by experience, and as your 
Grownd will well maintain : ſome inſtances 
ot which. I will by and by ſet down; 
and obſcrve in the interim, that the: lets 
room you take for them, the tewer Branch- 
es mult you ler grow. up from one Root; 
as for inſtance, in this width, thercs but 
one Branch or Plant by every Prop, 
which is enough, as you may /ee Figare 4. 
Here you ſce that theſc Plants are {ct at 
the ſaine diſtance as betore ; and that there 
is. at each Plant or Tree a prop, wherevn- 
to-they onght'to be tyed, to ſuſtain them 
in order, they being naturally but of {ecble 
force or ſtrength to ſupport themiclves: 
and as they grow up, you may, it you 
pleaſe, nip off the Tops, and always keep 
them only at the height of cheir Props ; or 
you may let: them grow higher, as'{ome' 
do, and fer them in this. order; that is to 
lay, at proyning-time, you may bend 
down the: top of one Vine to the middle 


@f. rhe next in the fame Row; and ſo that 
{c- 


i 
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ſecond Vine you may bend down ta the 
middle of the third in the ſame manner ; 
and ſo the third to the fourth, all along 
the Row, tying them all one to another, 


that they remain all evenly bent, as you. 


may ſee in Figure 5. 


Now in this manner may they very 


handſomly be {er by the {ide of a Gravel> 
walk in a Garden, or ſuch other place fo 
Ornament, or a Boundary, or the like; 


and ipdecd ſometimes they bear wonder-- 


fully in ſuch places : but in this reſpeCt 


they are often put double, as you may ſee: : 


in Figure 6G. : 
You ſee by the foregoing Figure, that 


there was but one ſingle Plant ſuffered to. 


grow up from one Root, and a Prop ſet 
by each of them, and ſo bended down 


from one to the other.,and there tyed*: Bur: 


here are two Branches or. T rees. at every 


place,with a-prop ſer. between then.,zand ben-- 
ded down from one tothe other. all along : 
which may be doneall the tops one way , as: ' 


ou may perceivebythe firſt two towardsthe 
ſet hand, where the Tops are. bended both 
one way, and there faſtned:to a Prop; or 
elſe rhey may be'done as the: reſt are, 2. e. 
one Top bended down towards the lcft- 


hand, and the other bended down. the 
other. 


L 
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other way towards the right-hand, and ty- 
ed to the next Prop to them, from one to 
another all along the Row ; and alſo one 
a little higher than cach other, which I 
think is the beſt way of the two. 

And if now at this diſtance which we 
have all along betore treated of, you find 


that your Ground is too much incumbred 


thereby, or that it will not well maintain 


{5* many ; then you may, if you pleaſe, 


take away every other Plant, only ſetting 
the Props in the ſame places as before; and 
then letting two Branches or Plants proceed 
from each Root, you may bend them 
each way both to the right-hand and to 
the lefr, or up and down the Hill, all along 
the Row ; fo that there ought none to he 
left at proining-time to grow up by the 
ſame Props that are ſet at thoſe Roots, but 
only ofoognt to go up by the void Props 
on eacty'11de, as you may /ee Figure 7. 
Whete-for Example may be ſeen, that 
the two Branches that proceed from one 
Root, are not carried up by the ſame prop 
we ſet by them (for of the uſe of that Prop 
we ſhall' ſpeak by and by) but they are 
bended, and brought a little diſtance from 
the top of the Ground, and tyed up to the 


next Prop on cach fide where there is no 
Plant 


y 
| 
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Plant grows; and thele are for the bearing - 
Vines the Summer following : and indeed 
Experience teacheth, that the nearer to the 
Earth Grapes grow ( ſo that they _ | 
rouch ir not, orthat the rebound- ns 
ing Wet offend them not) the j,g © 
better, ſweeter, and more ripe will 
they come to be. 

Now in Summer when you come to 
break off the Leaves and' Branches, you 
muſt chuſe outand preſerye two of the moſt 
forwardly and beſt Branches or young 
Sprouts that ſpring out at the roots of the 
other Vines; ( nipping or cutting away all 
the reſt ) and as they grow in length, fo tye 
them ſtrair up by the prop they grow by; 
and then at proining-time the 
old ones are to be cut away clole How to 
to the Root, or the top of the _ the 
Earth ; and theſe young ones ſrits fir 
of the laſt years growth are to Plants. 
ſupply their room; and ſoalways 
as the old Stocks are taken away,there are, 
if you pleaſe, young ones to ſupply their 
placcs, which ſometimes produce much the 
more fruit : and ſo may they betaken away 
often, or once in ſeveral years, as you {ee 
them bcar and proſper belt. See ha” SY 

n 
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And now I doubt not but here you per- 
ceive the only uſe of that prop which betore 
ſeemed uſeleis, 7. e. ro ſupport the young 
ſuits ( being tyed thercto ) tor the time en- 
ſuing. 

Indeed there are many Opinions, and 
as various-as mens faces are, {o different are 
their Minds : and concerning this work; 
{ome think that the beſt way is for the rows 
to run along thwart the Vine- yard, or fide 
of the Hill, in the ſame mannerasis ſhewed 
| in theothcr,which go ſtra't trom 

-4 ſeveral the lower to the upper {ide,only 
DINERS. x wa 
leaving little trenches through 
the raiſed placcs herc and there for the VV a- 
ter in haſty rains to pals away. And their 
reaſon is. becauic they think it to be more 
advantagcous to the ripening of the Grapes; 
and that rhe: Southerly Sun hath a more 
powerful influence on them, than it hath 
the other way : bur let every one ule:the 
method that he findeth beſt by long and 
tryed experience ; for | think for my own 
part the other to be rhe better way : How- 
ever, I thought good to givec/a touch of all 
fuch Ways or Acts of this nature as I have 
ſeen, that I might in a reaſonable manner 
ſattsfe the deſires of others therein, as well 
- as my {clt. And 
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And now for the raiſing and increaſe of 
young Plants, whereby to have a ſtore, as 
well to ſupply the wants where Vines decay 
astoplant ſuch places where there 
1s none; they do at proining- of m_ 
rime cut out many Plants, no- pars. 
ting every fort by their ſeveral 
names, ſo that, when they pleaſe, they 
may take off what they have a mind to: 
they do then immediately plant them ve- 
ry thick, or many together-in a Nurſery, 
or in a corner of the Garden, 
the Ground being before pre- [ag ru 
pared and made very good *,nqrheirnames. 
Earth, ſo as it is uſually made 
for planting of avy other more tender 
Plant; and then after a year, or two, or 
three, as occaſion falleth our, they may 
be replanted into the Vineyard, or. to 
Wall-fides at Pleaſure. 

Thus much then which I have ſpoken 
concerning the French Vineyard, I think 
is ſufficient at thistime: as for their proyn+ | 
ing, replanting, &c. it differeth ſo little 
from what we hve betore preſcribed, that 
It would be in vain here to mention any 
thing more of. it; beſides, I am as unwil- 
ng to, write one thing often, as you may 
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be to read ir; ſo that I ſhall not trouble 
you further in this, only with a few Lines 
concerning Layers, which is the way that 
moſt Gardners in this Country now uſe for 
the raiſing of Vines,eſpecially Wall-Viines, 
and ſuch who have not many to raiſe. 


Mi 


CHAP, XVIL 


The Engliſh way of raiſing young 


nes, 
Of the Eng- |. > kd as concerning our 
liſh way of own Country Faſhion, or 
raiſing young 


* boy the way molt uſed here in Eng- 

Lind tor the raifing of young 
Vines, it. is done by Layers; and mdeed 
it 1s none of the worlt way, where there is 
not many to be raiſed, and tor them that 
have Wall-Vines only: for the accompliſh- 
ing of which, you ought firſt all along by 
the Wall-{ides where your Vines grow, 
by the Roots of them, and under: the 
Branches to make a Bank or Border of ye- 
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ry good Eatth, and in as Of Layers, and 
. good order as if it were for the *® hf der the 
lanting of any other choice ** fo them. 
ree or Flowers; and then make choice 
of ſuch Suits that are of the laſt Years 
rowth, and ſtand convenient to be laid 
own into this Earth or Bank thus made; 
which you may doat any convenient time, 
from the latter-part of Novem- 
ber till the beginning of March = _ on 
following : and now having rang tern 
made little Trenches in the 
Bank, lay your Branches down into them, 
yet not very deep; and if the weight of 


|, the Mould will not well keep them down 


you may faſten them down with a hooke 
Stick, or fuch a like convenient thing 
and be ſure that there be a Knot or Joynt 
it not two, in that part as you Jay under 
the Mould, and that you intend ſhall take - 
Root to be a Plant. Now it your Branch- 
es be long, you may begin 
' to lay at that part next tothe As. 
Tree, and Jay in ſo much of CT 
It as 1s ſufficient for the Root 
of a Plant, and then let ſome part remain; 
above ground for the top of the Plant or 
Vine; and then bend down the Branch- 
| agaln . 
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again further forwards in like manner, and 


let ſome more remain above Ground for ' 
the ſufficient length of a Plant; and fo are - 
you to do the length of the whole Branch; 


firſt, to lay ſome part of itunder the Earth 
for the Root, then Jet ſome bide above 


Ground for the trop, where it ought to be © | 


cut when it hath taken ſufficient Root ; and 


{o there may be ſometimes raiſed of one . - 


Branch, four or ſix Plants or young Vines, 


as I have ſeen where the Bank or Border is. 


long cnough to contain them. 
And this way you may, if you pleaſe, 


raiſe many Plants in a Year; for if you 


let them remain in that po- 
ſture until Proining-time 
next, before you take themup, 

ou will find that they have drawn 

oot in all thoſe places, ſo that you 
may cut them in convenient lengths for 
ſeveral Plants ; which may then be planted 
in any other place firting. Bur it you 
have no opportunity to remove theſe Plants 
before the next Spring approach, and it 
tall out ſo that-you let them there remain 
another Summer, then the belt way 1s to 
Cut them off from the Tree,for otherwiſe 
they draw too much of- the Vignr-ams 


When to take 
up your Layers. 


Nouriſhment of it. And: 
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And if inthe Summer towards July, 4: 


- 24ſt, or September, there hap- 


pen to ſpring forth any % : _ 90mg 
ranches that may be fitly Ps Os 
laid in ſuch order as I have already ſhewn; 
then do it, and they will by the end of 
Autumn have drawn Root, and ſometimes 
prove as good and forward Plants as the 


.| other before mentioned : but 1f after you 


have laid them the weather be very dry, 


you muſt often Water thema little ; and 


you may obſerve that there caN- gf g,gvering. 
not many be laid of this kind, | 


| but onely ſuch as grow {o, as may be done 


withour much bending; for being now 
young (I mean of this ſame Summers 
growth) and tender, they are very apt to 
break, as being full of Sap, which makes 
them brittle ; and afterwards,when this na= 
tural Humidity is much waſted, they be- 
come more tough. 

Now if it ſhould happen at 
any time that you have a mind _— -d ha 
to lay any older Branch of a che; then of 
Vine-trce in this nature, I mean one year. 
one of two or three years growth; 
you mult firſt at the knots, or fuch other 
part as you mean to put under Ground, 

cithcr 
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ether bruiſe them, or elſe ſcrape away the 


bark in that place cycn to the firm wood, 
for otherwiſe it will not draw ſufficient root 


under two or tlir-c years time : but if you * 


g0 about t'» move it in ſuch a reai6nable 
ſpace of tim*, as you do the other layers, it 
IS TEL £O ONC Lut that it will die, and you 
loſe your Labour. And this is all the ne- 
cellary Inftruftions I have taken, or that 
at preſent I think of co::cerning this Work. 
And ſol will conclude all, with only ad- 
ding a few Receipts fir to be known and 
uſed upon leveral occalions. 

It is true, that there are many ſorts of 
Vines, either through the nature of the 
Trees themſclves, or by the moiſtrue of 
the Ground they grow on, affording them 
oyer-abundant humidity, or ſome other 
innate quality, that arc very much ſubject 
co bleed or. gleet when they are proined ; 
or eſpecially, if they happen to be either 
broke or cut,when the Sap 1s but little aſcen- 
ded; yea, ſometimes even to the loſs of the 
Vine,if it be not ſpeedily provented : which 
may be done with thelc things following. 
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CH AP. XVIIL 


How to prevent the bleeding or glee- 
ting of Vines, when they are cut 
or wounded. 


Ake hor Aſhes, and pur 
on the place thar glee- - nee! reoger 
teth for ſcyecral cimes, and it prob mage > Vinh 
will ſometimes ſtay ir : Or, 

Take the ordure of a Man, that is dry 
and ſtift,and bind it to the place very hard 
with ſome pack-thread : Or, 

Drop on the place that bleedeth ſame 
melted Brimſtone, Bur it the Gleeting do 
not yet ſtay, then, 

Take the Powder of Bole-armoniack, 
and the white of an Egg; Beat the white 
of the Egg very well, and then put thereto 
the Bole, and Mix them, and bind it faſt 
on the place that bleedeth with Hax or 
Linnen-cloth : Or, 

Preſently ſear the place, or Cauterize it | 
with a hot Iron, and then put good ſtore of 


Turpentine thereon, and bind it faſt with 
a Cloth 


[95] | 
a Cloth and a Pack-thread, or fome o< 
ther String. | 
How to have Grapes to grow long upon | 
the Vines. | 


Do thus : put a Vine-branch through a 
Basket in December ; chuſe fuch a One as is 
HS like to bear Grapes; fill the 
RL Basket with Earth, and when 
hong enthe Trees, the Grapes are ripe, cut off 

the Branch under the Bas- 
ket : keep the basket. abroad 
whilſt it 1s warm Weather, and with- 


in Doors in cold Weather. 


Another way is this, to have them grow 
long on the Vines. 


Towards cold Weather you may cover 
with Horſe-dung or Flax ( but I think Flax 
the beſt) all the Stalks of the Vine, even | 
to the Bunches of Grapes, covering the 
Bunches themſelves with Straw, orputthem | 
into Glaſles; and fo you may happen to 
have Grapes growing on the Vines at or 
near Chriſtmas, | 

Hop 
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How to preſerve Bunches of Grapes 
very long. 


When the Grapes are Ripe, and before. 
the Froſt hath taken them, in 
the New-Moon gather as many = po 
of the faireſt Bunches as you $,,,,. * 
would keep; and having knock- _.. *, 
ed ſome Nails or Hooks into a Box or. 
Cheſt-lid, with ſome "Thread hang lome 
Bunches of Grapes thereon, fo that they 
rouch - not one another, and then ſhut 
down the Lid or Coycr ſocloſe that no Ait 
come at them, and fer them in. a Room 


, wherein is uſually kept a Fire and when 


_ would uſe chem, plump them in a, 
ittle warm, Water. 6 os 


Another way. ., _ .. 


If you cut a large branch off the Vine, 
_ __ _ _ or three Cluſters 
or-- BUntgcs. of. Grapes, growng. on; -It 
thets each- end: of the Branch _—, fo 
cutoff whereon the Bunches grow, thruſt 
into a ſound and laſting hos and then 
hang them up in a ary rOOM, 


To 
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To preſerve Grafes. 


"Take the Grapes when they be almoſt 
thorow ripe, and cut the ſtalks off, and 
ſtone them 1n the fide; and as faſt as you 
can ſtone them, -ſtrow Sugar on them: 
You muſt take to every pound -of Grapes 
three quarters of a pound of Sugar ; then 
take ſome of the ſower Grapes, and wrin 
the Juice of them, and put to every i 
of Grapes two ſpoontuls of Juice; - then ſet 

them on the fire, -and ſtill fill 
How to pre- upthe Pan, and ſhake it 
ſerve Grapes: round for fear of burning too: 


then ſer them on again and . 


when the Sugar is melted, boyl them as faſt 
as you can poſſibly ; and when: they look 
very clear, and the Syrup ſomewhat thick, 
they are enough. 


Another way to preſerve-Grapes. 


Take the cluſters or Bunches of Gra 
and ſtone-them as you do Barberries; then 
take a little more Sugar then they weigh, 
put to it as much Apple-water as will make 
a Syrup to cover them; then boil them as 


you. 
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you-do Cherries as faſt as you can, till the 
Sirrup be thick ; and beirig cold, pot' it, 


Thus may you preſerve Barberries, or Ex- 


gi Currans, or.any kind of Berries, 
How to keep Wine from ſowring, 
Tye a piece of very ſalt Bacon on the 


'. inſide of your Barrels, fo as it touch notthe 
. Wine; which. will preterve Wine from: 
. ſowring. | | 


To keep Claret-wine, or any Wine good nine- 


or ten Yedrss 


At every Vintage draw almoſt A 
, H 
a third part out ofthe Hogſhcad, -—a = 


and then rowl it upon his Lees, 


and after fill it up with the beſt new Wine: 


of the.ſame kind you can ger. 


To ſeparate Water from Wine. 


To ſeparate Water from Wine, put into : 


the Veſlel of Wine melted Allum, and after 
ſtopping the-mouth of the ſaid Veſſel with 


a-Spunge drenched in Oyl, turn the mouth 


of. che Velticel fo ſtopped down-wards, 


F. 2 and : 


| 
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and fo the Water only will come forth. '\ 


r, 
Cauſca Veſlel of Ivy-wood to be made, 


and put therein ſuch quantity of Wine as. 


4 


- 


4 


It will be able to hold; the Water will. 
come forth preſently, and the Wine will, 


abide pure and near. 
Some do boy] the Wine upon the fire {o 


long, until the third part be conſumed, 


and the reſt they uſe ſoon after. 


How to makg Spirit of Wine. 


This, of all Vegetables, is rhe moſt pre- 
cious thing, and alſo the trueſt of all Cor- 
dials. And is thus made: 

Take of good White. Cla- 
Hw to male rer-wine, of Sack, which is 
Spirit of Wime, p _ 

not ſower nor muſty, or other- 
wiſe corrupt, that quantity which may 
{crve to fill the Veſſel wherein you make 
your DiftiHation to a third 


or Pipe, and ſo make your Diſtillation 
firſt in Aſhes, drawing about a third part 
from the whole; as for Example, fix or 
eight Pints. out of four and ewenty: then 
Sill it again in B. M, drawing a third part, 
; which 


art ; then- 
pur on the Head, furniſhed with the Noſe 


n 
' A _ a 
— —— - - 
= " - V - » 
- =” 
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which 1s two Pints ; ſo that the oftner you 
Still it the leſs Liquor you have, bur the 
more ſtrong: ſome uſe to reftifie it feyen.. 
times. 


How- to make good Vinegar-' 


Take as much Wine as you ſee g00d,. 
either White or Red, and caſt into ir Salr... 
Pepper, and ſower Leaven, mingled to- 


i ' gether; afterwards heat red-hot {ome - 


Tyle or Gad of Steel, and put it hot into» 
the Wine: Or, 
In like manner a Radiſh-root, a Beet-- 
root, or a ſhive of Barley-bread new ba+ 
ked put in Wine; and it being fer forth. 


in a Glaſs in the Sun, or in the Chimney» * # 


corner to the heat of the Fire, will make 
good Vincgar in a ſhort time: which you: 
may alter as you pleaſe, by infuſing there- 
in the Leaves of red Roſes or Elder, or: 


put in the Juyce of Mints and Centry. 


To mate Vinegar of your corrupted Wines. 


Take your marred Wine and boy] ir; 
and r;:ke away all the Scum that riſcth its . 


boylng. Thus let ir continue 'on - the 


F 3 


p 5+ i. 5 the” £ - 
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Fic till it be boyled away: one third part;.! 
* then pur it up into a Vellel wherein hath 
* been Vinegar,. putting thereto ſome Cher- 
© vile; cover the Vellel in ſuch ſort, that 
there ger no Air into it, and in ſhort time - 
” It will prove good and \trong Vinegar. - 


F _ 


E "Ip make Verjayce of Grafes.. 


» vip to make , 1 3Ke of your Grapes before © 
I: Ferpgce. they be quite ripe, as many as 
"= you pleaſe, and bruile them z 
fy. tor the which purpoſe the Rowlers muſt be 
" ſet ſomewhat cloſcr together than tor the - 
.bruifing of your ripe Grapes : . Now being, 
thus. bruiſed, preſs -out the Juyce as' you * 
did the other for making Wine, and'then : 
put this Juyce into ſome Veſſel, that you. + | 
Tay be ſure to fill it therewith; and then - 
Jet it ſtand to ſettle, *and work a pretty 
while, always filling it up as it worketh' 
out; with ſome of the ſame reſerved for 
+ that purpoſe; and in a lintle-time 4t wit | 
{#- become a very good Grape-Verjuyce ; - 
which gona uſes is more-precious than - 
AV inc, eſpecially for- the making of Saw- 
bes, and moſt eſpecially for the dreſſing of. 
Eifb, for which purpoſe I know- no better - | 
Eh: | Liquor 
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Liquor than this; -ic doth quicken the A; 4 
petite, and corrotorate the principal: Vens 
tricle or Stomach , thereby cauſing out ©: 
Meat and Drink to ſcemr more ſavory 
delightful. 
hus may you do, if it-fall out ſo; chae-f 
Dy reaſon of Cold or Wet your latter - 
intage come not to ſuch Maturity as to.- 
make Wine, or that you have any: Grapes + 
that grow in the Shade, by reaſon of fome” 
Interpoſition between the Sun and. het” 
that 1t 1s 1mpoſſible ever they ſhould come? 
to be ripe enough for to make good Winez 
in ſuch Caſes you may make Verjuyce of Y 
them, as I have even. now ſhewed, 


Books Printed for W. Crook 


- at the Green Dragon with- *{ 


out 1 emple-Bar, 1683. 


V Egalopfichy ; being a particular and 
LY Þ cxact Account of the laſt 17 years 
of the Famous Queen Elzabeths Reign, 
both Military and Civil ; the firſt written 
by Sir . Monſon, her Majeſties Admiral 
at. Sea, the other by H. Townſend, Eilq; a 
Member of her laſt Parhament : wherein 
* you haye an exact account of all the Poli- 
cies, and PraCtiles of that Eminent time of 
* her Reign ; Of the Deligns and Carriages 
of the Enemy 3; of her countermining his 
* Dfignes ; with all the: Wars that were be- 
- ewiixt her Majeſty and the Spaniard ; trom . 
the year 1585 to 1692 ; being the ycar the 
faid Queen Elzatbeth dyed: wherein you 


- have the number and names of her Ships 


and Commanders, &c. Written by Sir- 4 


William Monſm. Haywood, Eq: &c. Folio. 
+ price 10S. | 
An Inſtitucion of General Hiſtory ; or- 


"the Hiſtory of the World: being a com- 
plear 


— 


| Chance Nt 
Scarrons Comical Romance; being an- 


Hiſtorical Account of a Company of Stage 


pleat Body of Hiſtory, in folio, in 2 Vo- 
lums: by V. Howel, Dr. of Civil Law,and 
fer of Lincoln. 


Players; full of variety of Novels, rare 


Adventures, amorous Intreagues, &c.. - * 


mighty pleaſant and witty ; fol. price G 5. 
Compendium Geographicum z. or a more 


exact, plain, and eafie IntroduCtion to all 


Geography, then yet cextant,after the lateſt 
dilcoyeries and Alterations; - with two Al- 
phabetical DiCionaries, the one of the An- 


tient, the other of the Modern Names of 
Towns, Places ; &c.. by P. C. Chamber-- . 


lain of the Inner T1 op, Gent. in twelyes, 
forthe Pocket. Price bound, 1-5. 


The Hiſtorians Guide ; or Brittains Re-. 
membrancer : being a Summary Account 


of the A@ions, Exploits, Sieges, Battels, 
Deſigns, Attempts, &c. taking notice of 
the Year, Month, and Day of the Month; 
all eminent paſſages have been from 80 


years laſt paſt in any of the Kings Domi-. [! 


n1ons: a portable Book. Price 15. 
The firſt Eſtate of Mahumediſme; or the 


cw 


Life and Death of Mauhumet, the Author 


of the Turk ſh Religion ; ſhewing the Ar-- 


tifices 


| 
| 
' 


tifices and Cheats he uſed to carry on that” 
Religion, &c. by L. Addiſon, D. D. Dean. | 
of Lichfeild; price I 5s. 6d. 

Fhe Wonders of the Peake of  Darby- 
ſhire, commonly called the Devits Arſe of: | 
Peake, in Latin and Engliſh, by: Tho. Hobs 
of Malmsbiry; twelves; price bound I 5. 

All Homer's Works excellently tranfla- 
ted into Engliſh, by Tho. Hobs; being the : 
molt exa&t Tranſlation that ever was of 
Homer into - any- Language ; 1n twelyes. 
Price J'S. 

Tra&s of Mr. Hobs of Malnsbury ; con- 
taining, 1. His Behemoth, or Civil Wars of : 
Ergland.. 2. His Natrration of. Hereſte. 3. 
His Anſwer to Biſhop Bramball in. defence 
of his Leviathan. 4. His Problems, and his 
Apology for his Writings : price bound 5 5. 
' The preſent State of the ewes ; ſhew- 
ing the Cuſtoms, Secular and Religious, of | 
the Jewesat preſent. By L. Addiſon. D. D. 
Dean of Lichfeild. 

The Courr of Curioſity ; being the moſt 
curious Fortune-Book that ever was extant; 
. anſwering double the Queeſtions,. and with... 
more exa&neſs than any Fortune-Book 
extant: with the learnedeſt and beſt -Inter- 
pretations of Dreams that was ever cxtavt ; 


this 


1c” - 

n. : this third Edition, made much more exaTt 
- than it was before. Price bound, 1 s. 6d, 
WY An Introduction to more eaſite and 
f: | -plain receiving the Sacrament, fitted for 
7. ; all Capacities and Ages. in 24; price bound 
6d. fitted for.every body. 


| Books printing for W . Crook 
| 1653. 


1- The Lord Keeper Littletor's R 
in King Charles the firſt's Reign ; of ſuch 
Caſes that are not printed in any other 
Book of Reports, folio. New. 

2. A new Survey of the preſent State of 
Europe, trariflated out of French : ofta- 
vo. New. ; 

3. The London prattiſe of Phyſick, 8c. 
in octavo. New. | 

4- The Works of that famous and 
learned Mr. W. Chillingworth ; called the 
| Proteſtants ſafe way to Salyation, 8c. 
{ fol. Reprinting. 

| 5. The 


> 


| 'J. The Compleat Sollicicor and entring 
| *Clerk, &c. oftavo. New. 
| 6. The Wonders of the Peake, called 
'the Devils Arſe of Peake; Latin and Engliſh, 
printing now the fifth time. Reprinting. 

7. Homer's Works, Engliſh, printing the 
'third time twelves. Reprinting. 

8. Introduftion to the Sacrament by the 
Dean of Lichfeild. printing the ſecond 


time, Reprinting. 


